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Column by Robert Carroll 


“NOBODY,” a producer once told 
me severely, “tries to make a bad 
picture.” True, but surely it can 
be said that some do it naturally. 
Whatever they touch somehow 


turns to dross. But, in the vexing |/ 


field of film production, dross 
sometimes turns to gold, and, 
when it happens, whoever was 
responsible will, by the very 
nature of things, rise to a position 
of power. 

There are dedicated film-makers 
—writers, directors, producers, 
and experts at the various crafts 
involved—who want nothing so 
much as to advance the state of 
their art. A good many of them 
can be found in Hollywood. And 
there are others in “the business,” 
as they call it, for whom the game 
is power. Power comes from the 
control of the means and the 
money it takes to make a film. It 
is exercised by choosing this 
project over that project, by 
favoring one director over another, 
or by deciding to go with this star 
instead of that star. 

Over the years, relatively little 
attention has been paid to the 
executive and administrative level 
of film production. Yet, it is that 
level that most affects what movie 
audiences will see. A tug of war is 
constantly going on between the 
so-called creative people, the 
“talents” as they are known, and 
what is more and more these days 
being called “management.” 

Management people are the 
money people. Their skills, if they 
can be called that, have to do with 
the management and expenditure 
of money, the ultimate aim being 
the turning of a profit, or causing 
money to make more money. It is 
traditional in Hollywood that 


The Power Shuffle 


Cost over-runs cause management 
turnover in The Power Shuffle. 


money people are given control 
over the creative people, as 
though the latter are feckless 
spendthrifts and idle dreamers 
who, unless closely supervised, 
will waste the monetary resources 
of a studio. Sometimes, indeed, 
they do, by becoming so involved 
with a project, striving for some 
illusory perfection, that they drive 
a budget beyond the chance of a 


Cleo caused some heads to roll. 


break-even return. David Lean 
was once asked when he stopped 
working on a film. ‘‘When I reach 
the point,” he answered, ‘‘of inev- 
itable compromise.’’ What he 
meant was the point at which the 
studio’s purse strings were pulled 
tight, and not one more penny 
could be spent. 

On the other hand, manageinent 
will sometimes manage so badly 
that picture after picture will 
suffer cost over-runs. When this 
happens, when a whole series of 
films fails to attract enough 
patronage, the management will 
change. This change causes 
something known as the power 
shuffle. 

A classic case was the making 
of Cleopatra, a film originally 
budgeted around five million 
dollars that took nearly thirty 
million to complete. Several 
people at the studio concerned fell 
from power as a result. But did 
they disappear from the industry? 
No, in most instances they simply 
went elsewhere. A writer once 
noted a Hollywood phenomenon 
he termed “upward failure.” 
Having driven one studio to near 
bankruptcy, a fellow would resign 
his vice presidency only to become 
the president of another company. 
The phenomenon can only be 
explained by the fact that money 
people feel more comfortable with 
other money people. 

Money people think about 
movies generally in the broadest, 
most simplistic terms. A film 
called The Sound of Music will 
make a heavy bundle. “Aha!” 
says an executive, ‘‘the public is 
hungry for musicals.’’ Where- 
upon, he will immediately place 
into production three more 
musicals at double the cost each 
of The Sound of Music. Not to 


worry, because the goose is 
plainly laying golden eggs. And 
what happens? The three musicals 
simply lay there. The executive 
departs, and joins another 
company. He immediately calls a 
conference. 

“Musicals,” he will tell the 
assemblage, ‘‘are for the birds.” 
And who knows better than he? 
“The public won’t go for musicals. 
What the public wants are little 
pictures, with bikes, and kids with 
long hair smoking joints. I have 
just seen the first returns on a 
little dog called Easy Rider, a 
nothing picture that cost a measly 
few hundred thou. This company 
is going to make six such pictures, 
but with production values—say a 
million to two million each.” 

All over Hollywood, as indeed 
happened, the word went forth 
that big pictures were out and 
little pictures were in. Directors 
were hired straight out of the 
U.S.C. film school to make them. 
And what happened? Not one of 
them made any money. Some 
have yet to be released. And the 
power shuffle continued. 


Studios raced to cash in on Easy Rider. 


When The Sound 
of Music made 
sweet music at 
the boxoffice, the 
copies followed— 
slightly off-key. 


Stars. Disasters. Violence. Sex. 
I once talked to the president of 
a major studio who solemnly told 
me that he had asked for com- 
puter read-outs comparing the 
possible gross of pictures starring 
(Continued on page 67) 


Do such examples influence what 
happens on the management 
level? Certainly. They stop 
making both musicals and little 
pictures. They study the grosses 
of pictures that have broken 
through. They find other answers. 


Column by Army Archerd 


THE PLETHORA of upcoming 
pictures based on the lives of 
movie stars proves personal 
stories of celebrities are far more 
cinematic than roles they’ve 
played. And can another biofilm 
be in the making for a future 
date— The Jack Lemmon Story? 
Lemmon’s drinking problem has 
been no secret from close, con- 
cerned friends for a long time. His 
sad displays of his inability to 
handle social drinking became 
evident at various industry 
functions, the most notable being 
his foulup as m.c. of a dinner 
honoring Frank Yablans. 

Even more embarrassing to 
Lemmon’s friends was the 
incident in 1974 when as co-m.c. of 
the Jimmy Cagney American 
Film Institute tribute, Lemmon 
rambled while in the spotlight at 
the podium. The embarrassment 
was compounded when Lemmon 
got a not-too-sobering drink- 
dousing by wife Felicia Farr who 
greeted him thus on his return to 
their table from the stage. If this 
was not humiliating enough, 
Lemmon, stunned by evening’s 
end, sat disconsolately at his table 
while guests were departing. His 
wife again poured a drink over his 
head. Friend Walter Matthau 
tenderly toweled buddy Lemmon 
who sat motionless, emotionally 
destroyed. Those of us who wit- 
nessed this display felt pity for 
the squeezed Lemmon. 

Jack’s friends felt if he had not 
won the Oscar for Save The Tiger 
last year, his drinking would have 
become an insurmountable prob- 
lem. It had not yet affected his 
work—obviously, as he went from 
one superb performance to 
another, becoming the only actor 


Jack Lemmon—on the wagon. 


to have won the Oscar for a 
leading role, as well as supporting 
(Mister Roberts). But his private 
life, pals admitted, was the night- 
mare that alcoholism can cause. 

He overcame it, went on the 
wagon. But his wife Felicia did 
not. At Oscar time, 1975, at one of 
those parties in advance of the big 
night, when Lemmon would be the 
Best Actress presenter, Jack 
stormed out of a party while wife 
Felicia continued to celebrate at 
the Bistro, no less, with creme de 
la creme of Hollywood society. 


Selznick Remembered 


The “Hollywood movie” craze 
began with David O. Selznick’s 
What Price Hollywood in 1932 at 
RKO. Now, 45 years later, the 
onslaught of films set in fictional 
(and not-so-fictional) Hollywood 
continues. Billy Wilder reveals his 
upcoming (yet untitled) movie 
about the movies will not be an 
actor’s or writer’s story. Instead, 
he says, “It will be about the 
dynasties—the L.B. Mayers, Jack 
Warners, etc.” He plans to make 
his epic an all-encompassing story 


of Hollywood, from 1920 to 1975. 
With nostalgia reigning 
supreme in Hollywood, it was not 
surprising that the U.S.C. tribute 
to Selznick, “A Producer Prince,” 
brought out an impressive list of 
stars and film makers who not 
only made up the audience, but 
also gladly reminisced on stage 
about the legendary DOS. His 
widow, Jennifer Jones (now Mrs. 
Norton Simon) along with his 
daughter Mary Jennifer and son 
Daniel led the guest list. The 
Who’s Who recalling Selznick 
memos, memories and movies 
included: William Wellman, 
Collier Young, William Wyler, 
Billy Wilder, King Vidor, Dorothy 
McGuire, Jules Stein, Miklos 
Rozsa, Gregory Peck, Rock 
Hudson, Fred Astaire, Lauren 
Bacall, Olivia DeHavilland, Ann 
Rutherford, Loretta Young, Sol 
Lesser, Ivan Moffat, Carmel 


Selznick widow Jennifer Jones. 


Myers, and his advertising-pub- 
licity man Paul MacNamara. He 
recalled Selznick’s alert to prepare 
to handle ‘‘the most important 
story of all time.” “What is it?” 
asked MacNamara. ‘‘Shirley 
Temple is going to get married.” 


“So what?” shrugged the pub- 
licity man. ‘‘Don’t you realize,” 
bristled Selznick, “that 
America’s sweetheart is going to 
get laid!” 

Gregory Peck believed Selznick 
intentionally teamed Jennifer 
Jones and him in Duel In The Sun 
after she had played The Song Of | 
Bernadette and he, The Keys Of 
The Kingdom. Peck twinkled 
when he noted DOS thought it 
would be exciting to pair these 
two, fresh from religious roles in a 
“gamey relationship.” 

Olivia DeHavilland, the sole 


star survivor of Gone With The 
Wind, confessed she got word that 
director George Cukor was out of 
the Selznick film, replaced by 
Victor Fleming —from Howard 
Hughes. 

And John Frankenheimer 
recalled that Selznick viewed the 
then-young-Frankenheimer’s TV 


Gregory Peck joined DOS salute. 


masterpieces —kinescopes if you 
please—and pointed out to him 
what should have been done. 
Frankenheimer admitted, ‘‘David 
O. Selznick was my most im- 
portant influence in directing 
films.” Thus, the Selznick tradi- 


America’s Sweetheart grew up. 


tion does indeed live on in 
movie-making today. 


In and Out of Starlight 


When reaction to Peter 
Bogdanovich’s At Long Last 
Love had been initially felt 
(ouch!), rumor had it Burt 
Reynolds would not reteam with 
Cybill Shepherd in Peter’s Star- 
light Parade, with Ryan O'Neal. A 
gallant Reynolds denied he would 
pull out of the film should Cybill 
costar. Yet Starlight producers 
Bob Chartoff and Irwin Winkler 
would not comment that she was 
in—or out— of their film. But 
come July, something and some- 
one has to give—when the 
cameras finally roll. 


Not For Love Or Money 


Barbra Streisand has farewelled 
the days when she devoted herself 
untiringly to stage and concerts, 
as well as recording sessions. 
“Now,” she freely admits, “I have 
no need for the applause. And, I 
don’t care enough about money to 


do it.’’ Could she also be saying 
she doesn’t need the money and 
doesn’t care enough about the 
applause to do it. 


George C. Scott Re-Enlists? 


George C. Scott's “retirement” 
from acting was even shorter-lived 
than Frank Sinatra’s. And with 
the addition of each new role, on 
stage, television or film, it’s even 
rumored Scott will accept the role 
of General MacArthur in the film 
biography he once turned down, 


saying he’d played Patton and 
that was enough. Who knows, he 
may want a chance to turn down 
another Oscar. 


Brando Battles Bulge 


Marlon Brando has vowed he 
will go on a strict diet this 
summer while in Tahiti to be in 
film shape before starting 
Wounded Knee this fall. The 
starting date was delayed to 
assure snow scenes. 


Blake’s Back 


Blake Edwards revealed ‘‘It’s 
been somewhat of a struggle” in 
the past few years to get a good 
film assignment. Tamarind 
Seed with wife Julie Andrews 
and Omar Sharif costarring 
was his latest movie. Preceding 
was an unimpressive, expensive 
string including Darling Lili, 
again with Julie, The Wild 
Rovers, and The Carey Treat- 
ment, all forgettable. However 
with his current Return of 
The Pink Panther, Edwards 
says he’s now getting offers to do 
films again—and not with his wife 
Julie. He had scheduled a remake 
of the Loretta Young-Bill Holden 
Rachel And The Stranger with 
Julie Andrews. It was to be called 
Hannah. But now Mrs. Edwards 
may get her long-desired wish to 
retire from acting and as 
devote her time to 
writing books for 
children—and adopting 
children as well. 

Edwards has one 
pet project for which 
he hopes Panther g 
wins him new financial 
respect. It’s another 
Hollywood story. 


Bert Schneider on liberation. 


S.0.B. (Shoot Old Blue). He feels 
no one in Hollywood will finance 
it. Says Edwards, ‘It’s fairly 
inflammatory.” And that’s the 
understatement of the month! 
The venerable Academy Of 


Making the Oscars a 
family affair are the 
Coppolas, pere and fils 
with three of Godfather 
II's six awards. 


Motion Picture Arts & Sciences 
which bristled this past April 
when Bert Schneider won for 
Hearts & Minds in the Docu- 
mentary Feature division, and 
concluded with a telegram from 
Ambassador Dinh Da Thi, Chief 


of the PRG delegation to the Paris | 


Peace Talks, had better prepare 
for 1977. Francis Ford Coppola, 
who won six Oscars for The 
Godfather, Part II, and who 
staunchly defended Schneider’s 
right to free speech on the Oscar 
telecast, is preparing a film on 
Vietnam. 

Coppola believes Godfather II 
was a better film than the original 
Godfather, and says it was far 
more difficult to make. 


Hairy Dilemmas 


Warren Beatty, as of this 
writing, admits he and housemate 
Michelle Phillips are not married. 
But when asked if they will marry 
—he edited out his initial “No,” 
answer. Can he be (not) telling us 
something? 

And suspense: Jack Nicholson 
allowed his head to be shaved for 
the lobotomy 
scene in One 
Flew Over The 
Cuckoo’s Nest 
and he fears his 
fast-disappear- 
ing hair may be 
gone 
permanently. 
George Segal, 
he of the bushy 
mane,was 
effectively 
made up for his 
lobotomy in 
Terminal Man. 
He took no 
chance—on his 
hair, that is. O 
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Article by Michael Maslansky 


“MIRIAM HOPKINS sat there— 
all through the day if it was 
sunny, and the days were always 
sunny then. She was a real mother 
hen, constantly pouring cups of 
tea for herself from a pot which 
smelled suspiciously of juniper 
berries. There wasn’t a sign of 
that famous temperament which 
got her canned from more than 
one studio in the 30s. Hell, I re- 
member her knocking on doors to 
get signatures for a petition to 
save the job of one of the night 
clerks who’d been fired—like a 


goddamned clubwoman for 
Christ’s sake...” 

Jack Sachs is talking. And who 
better to describe poolside life at 
the Sunset Marquis than its self- 
styled mayor, a smiling and 
jocund scrap metal dealer from 
New York who has lived in the 
hotel longer than anyone else. 
Sachs, fiftyish, with the counten- 


Opposite page, Louisa Moritz, star of 
Deathrace 2000. Top, Playboy Bunny 
guests catch some sun. 


ance of a benign, if somewhat 
semitic Buddha, ventured West 
for the first time almost ten years 
ago. He spent his first night in LA 
at the Downtown Hilton (“a night- 
mare”), visited an actress friend 


To countless budding and 
budded talents, would-be’s 
and never-were’s, this is 
the most compatible place 
in town. 


who was staying at the Marquis, 
and moved in the very next day. 
He has been there ever since, for 
the past seven years, ina one-room 
flat adjacent to the pool patio—at 
once a thoroughfare and meeting 
place for all the hotel’s guests— 
and which Sachs and other 
Marquis regulars refer to as “the 
Rialto.” 
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Life at the Sunset Marquis, 
the movie capital’s quint- 
essential watering place. 


Hollywood is a status conscious 
little town. And within its pecking 
order of hotels—those one can or 
cannot be known to stop at, the 
Marquis, situated on a precipitous 
hill running north from the rather 
suburban-looking intersection of 
Holloway and Santa Monica 
Boulevard to the gaudier sights of 
the Sunset Strip in the heart of 
West Hollywood, is sui generis. 
Lacking both the pretension and 
the class of LA’s most celebra- 
ted hostelries—namely the three 
“B's,” The Belaire, The Beverly 
Hills and the Beverly Wilshire— 
and with neither the character nor 
the tradition of the Chateau 
Marmont, that fabled turreted 
apartment hotel several blocks 
east on Sunset, the Marquis has 


Cuban find Louisa Moritz, left, has 
just completed filming One Flew Over 
The Cuckoo's Nest with Jack Nicholson. 


nonetheless earned quite a name 
for itself during the past decade. 
It is to many the quintessential 
Hollywood watering place—a 
home away from home to as 
diverse a group of public person- 
alities as one could find anywhere, 
ranging from Tiny Tim to Howard 
Fast; from Little Richard to 
Richard Thomas and including, 
along the way, the likes of Jose 
Ferrer, John Houston, Milos 
Foreman, Joan Bennett, Elaine 
May, Jacques Cousteau, Bud 
Schulberg, Elia Kazan, Evelyn 
Keyes and Maggie Smith, not to 
mention the countless would-be’s 
and never-were’s—the budding 
and budded actors, dancers, 
writers, producers, comics and 
musicians who consider the 
Marquis not only the most 
convenient but the most compat- 
ible place in town. 

Why? “It’s a heymische place,” 
Jack Sachs says, referring to the 
climate of friendliness and com- 
munity which pervades the air on 
any given day at the Marquis 


Bunnies relax poolside before evening 
“inspection” at Hefner's manse. At 
left is B.J. Halpin who 

graced Playboy’s cover three times in 
the early 1960s. 


poolside. ‘‘Hollywood can be very 
lonely when you first arrive and 
the Marquis has all the comforts 
of an instant home.” 

“It’s got more than a touch of 
New York about it,” actor 
William Atherton said recently, 
recalling his nearly one-year 
tenure at the Marquis while he 
filmed The Day of the Locust and 
The Hindenberg back to back. 
“You have to understand,” the 
ginger-haired actor explained, ‘‘to 
most New Yorkers a first glimpse 
of Hollywood is like a view of 
another planet. I probably would 
have gone insane if I hadn’t 
started my Hollywood sojourn at 
the Marquis. I felt completely in 

(Continued on page 88) 
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CTTI 


of the 7O S 


Contrary to legend, today’s starlets lead individualistic 
life styles, are serious actresses and don’t care about 
being seen in the right places. 


Melanie Griffith (Night Moves) is living proof that the Big Break can 
occasionally happen. Left: Robbie Lee, 21, has made two films so far. 
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LEGEND HAS IT that the beau- 
tiful, young, sexy Hollywood 
starlet can be found sitting, 
smiling hopefully, in a bikini by a 
hotel swimming pool, or at the 
right parties or draped on the arm 
of that important man, or 
enjoying a tall cool drink at the 
latest “in” place. All this calcu- 
lated loitering is performed in the 
expectation that if seen in the 
right place at the right time, the 
dream of all dreams will come true 
—the big break will happen. 

But contrary to what legend 
tells us, the ‘‘starlets’’ of the 70s 
are not like that at all. In fact, 
they are a new breed entirely. 
They live extremely individual- 
istic life styles, but they are all 
serious actresses and don’t really 
care about being seen in the right 
place and most of them work very 
hard at their chosen profession. 
There is one thing that legend has 
right, however, and that is they 
are all beautiful, young and sexy. 

It wasn’t too long ago that girls 
seeking so called stardom flocked 
to the studios en masse. Their one 
ambition was a seven year 
contract. Once a girl was lucky 
enough to be signed as a potential 
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Those scantily clad 
beauties found around 
pools may seem like star- 
lets but they aren’t—not 
really. 


star—a starlet—she was immed- 
iately put through the treadmill. 
Acting lessons, long photo ses- 
sions, pictures in all possible 
media, dates with important 
people and phony backgrounds 
that had to be carefully mem- 
orized. In return for all this hard 
work, they were given small walk- 
on parts, used as set decoration 
and every once in a while given a 
few lines to say. But they didn’t 
really act. The studios tended to 
feel they had to be seasoned first. 

It didn’t take long for these 


Maria O'Brien (left) will be appearing 
in Michael Ritchie's Smile. Susan 
Blakely (below) has Towering Inferno 
and Commissioner to her credit. 


sweet naive girls to discover that 
the job was far less exciting than 
they had imagined. And to make 
matters even worse, there was a 
six month option clause in each 
and every contract. If the option 
wasn’t picked up, bye-bye starlet. 

Today, the only studio with 
contract players is Universal and 
Universal is totally opposed to the 
term starlet. 

“Our girls are serious actresses, 
budding young stars,” a studio 
spokesman explained. “Not star- 
lets! No phony backgrounds, no 
bikini shots, just a hell of a lot of 
hard work. Our women are 
dignified and groomed for star- 
dom. They work hard, they are 
not used for decorative purposes.” 

Naturally the pretty people of 
Hollywood go to the “in” places 
at various times. But, the social 
habits of today’s starlet do not 
follow any set pattern. She is 
where she is for the moment and 
that’s it. There is no way to get 
any reading as to where she will be 
next or at what time. 

Joe Allens, Clementines, Pips, 
Harry’s Bar, The Saloon are just a 
few of the better known places, 
and girls go there—not to be seen 
—but to enjoy a quiet drink with 
their friends. 

“Most of my friends are 
actors,” explains Vickie Turel, a 
22 year old actress from Oregon. 
“I often stop by the Saloon or 
similar places, but not to be seen 
by some casting director or 
producer. I mean, I don’t just sit 
there with my pen clutched 
tightly in my sweaty palm waiting 
for a super contract.” 

Today’s ingenue reflects the 
feeling of the times—realism. She 
wants to be accepted for the work 
she performs and not as a phony 
image of some publicity agent’s 
dream. 

To the outsider many of those 
scantily clad beauties found 
around the pools are starlets. But 
they aren’t really. Sure, there are 
lots of girls lazing around the 
pool, very curvaceous and very 
sexy. However, more often than 
not the loungers are just girls— 
waitresses, secretaries, salesgirls, 
and so on. Some may be young 
and naive enough to believe that 
some producer is going to discover 
them and like some fairy 
godfather he will wave a magic 
wand and poof! the drudgery 


Tiffany Bolling dislikes the term 
“starlet.” She feels it's better to wait 
for the right roles rather than go the 
nude route in various R films. 


vanishes and the glitter begins. 
Unfortunately they are in for a 
rude awakening, for the most they 
will get from their poolside 
reveries is a suntan. Most of the 
men who scout locations like 
hotels and bars are liable to 
promise the moon and deliver 
nothing but a lot of heartache. 
Robbie Lee, a 21-year-old 
actress, considers herself a starlet. 


She doesn’t have anything against 
the term, but she certainly doesn’t 
fit the stereotyped image. Her two 
films Big Bad Mama and Jezabel 
have started her on her way. She 
is bubbly and excitable. She loves 


to act, loves film, loves the 
outdoors and loves life. Being seen 
is not her thing, however. 

“The only time it is advan- 
tageous to be seen is at screenings 
and stuff, so that people get to 
know who you are. Socializing 
helps with things like interviews, 
but I don’t really go in for the 

(Continued on page 113) 
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F.I. Personality by Hollis Alpert 
ON APRIL 14th of this year it 


was announced that Robert Evans 
had stepped down as Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Production for 
Paramount Pictures. Usually such 
a resignation would indicate that 
one more Hollywood tycoon had 


bit the dust of defeat, signifying | 


that the cost of pictures put into 
production had vastly exceeded 
the box-office returns for the same 
pictures. Not so, in this case. Not 
at all so. For, during the nine 
years of the Evans tenure at Para- 
mount, the studio had achieved a 
dizzying record of success, un- 
matched by any other of the 
18 


Still young, rich, and wildly successful, Robert Evans is 


majors. This past year alone, a 
record number of nominations 
went to Paramount for the recent 
Academy Awards. The Godfather, 
Part II made a sweep in the major 
categories. Another Paramount 
film, Chinatown, took most of the 
honors during the Golden Globe 
ceremonies. If any one executive 
can be said to have turned Holly- 
wood around from a limping, de- 
pressed state of being to one of 
relative health, that man would 
have to be Robert Evans, who 
invented, or, perhaps, re-invented 
the super-hit, the smash. 

Why, then, did Evans suddenly 
relinquish his place at the top of 
the tycoon heap at the hardly ripe 


known in the business as the man with the golden touch. 


These pages, scenes from Para- 
mount’s top grossing Love Story 
(left) and Chinatown, above. Shown in 
inset, left, Ali McGraw. Right, Fay 
Dunaway. 


old age of forty-four? The Holly- 
wood cliques love to chew over 
such matters. It will be said that 
Evans couldn’t stomach playing 
second fiddle to the new president 
of Paramount, 33 year old Barry 
Diller, that Diller has turned the 
company in directions not alto- 
gether to Evans’ tastes. Diller has 
placed increasing emphasis on 
production for television; he has 
brought in that old warhorse of 
the sentimental cliché, Ross 
Hunter. Maybe Evans didn’t 


want to go along. Maybe he did. 
No one is exactly talking for the 
record. But perhaps by examining 
the Hollywood career of Evans we 
will get a glimpse at the answers. 
To find the beginnings we must 
go back twenty years. The place: 
the pool of the Beverly Hills 
Hotel. Young Bob Evans was 
talking with some business ac- 
quaintances. Over the loud- 
speaker came a voice: ‘‘Mr. 
Evans. Mr. Robert Evans. Tele- 
phone.” Bob scurried past hotel 
patrons reclining in deck chairs, 
taking the California sun, to the 
poolside phone booth. Norma 
Shearer, who happened to be 
visiting friends at the pool, 
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noticed the trim, dark-haired 
young man. “He,” she told her 
friends, ‘‘could play Irving.” 
What she was referring to was a 
casting search for an actor to 
portray Irving Thalberg, her late 
husband, rumored to have served 
as the model for Scott Fitzgerald’s 
The Last Tycoon. Universal was 
about to put into production The 
Man of a Thousand Faces, dealing 
with the career of Lon Chaney. 


Thalberg, as Universal’s boy 
wonder, had figured prominently 
in Chaney’s spectacular stardom, 
and was an important part of the 
story. Norma arranged an intro- 
duction, spoke with Bob, and 
learned that he was a partner in a 
clothing firm called Evan-Picone; 
she also learned that he had been a 
boy radio actor. She quickly got 
him a screen test, and Evans, 
offered the role of Thalberg, took a 
leave of absence from the clothing 
business. 

Some biographical background: 
born in Manhattan to a middle- 
class Jewish family, Evans, at age 
eleven, auditioned for radio soap 
operas, and soon enough was a 
familiar voice on the air. By the 
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time he was sixteen his pockets 
were stuffed with more bills of 
large denomination than is re- 
motely good for boys of that age. 
He was having a ball. Some may 
read that as balling. By the time 
he was eighteen, his hectic, 
wastrel life style resulted in a col- 
lapsed lung, and his family sent 
him to Florida for much needed 
rest and recuperation. He didn’t 
rest long. Soon enough, he was on 


the air in Miami as the nation’s 
youngest disk jockey. Success, it 
seems, comes naturally to Bob 
Evans. Eventually he returned to 
New York, where radio soap had 
given way to tube soap, and Bob 
found himself out of work. What 
to do about young Bob? His 
brother Charles, meanwhile, had 
started a women’s sportswear 
firm with Joseph Picone, and 
Evans, needing bread in order to 


Top, Evans starred in The Fiend Who 
Walked the West. In The Sun Also 
Rises (inset) he was the bullfighter. 


pursue his customary round of 
pleasures, was inveigled into the 
firm. Soon enough, he was execu- 
tive vice president of a company 
noted for both quality and style. 
And it was sportswear business 
that had brought him to the 
Beverly Hills Hotel for that 
chance meeting with Norma 
Shearer. 

But playing Thalberg didn’t 
exactly make Evans a star over- 
night. It was back to the clothing 
business in New York, and his 
customary rounds of the fancier 
night spots. He had been offered a 


contract by Universal, but the 
terms didn’t equal what could be 
made in sportswear. Again fate 
intervened. He was sitting in El 
Morocco next to the usual pretty 
girl and some friends. At a nearby 
table sat one of Hollywood's true 
moguls, Darryl Zanuck, who 
asked Bob to join his table. “You 
look like a bullfighter,” Zanuck 
said. “I've got this problem: I 
need someone to play a bullfighter 


Evans promotes Chinatown, top, and 
watches star Nicholson make his 
mark in Grauman’s pavement. (below) 


in The Sun Also Rises. But the 
bullfighters who look like bull- 
fighters don’t speak English, and 
those who speak English don’t 
look like bullfighters. You look 
like a bullfighter and speak 
English. How about it?” Bob 
thought his friends were playing a 
joke on him, but Zanuck was dead 
serious. So Bob played the bull- 
fighter in The Sun Also Rises, and 
also signed with Zanuck for four 
years. He appeared in The Best of 
Everything, and a remake—as a 
western—of a thriller called Kiss 
of Death. After several title 


Admitting he wasn’t after 
the President’s seat at 
Paramount, Evans con- 
fided, “I'm a lousy 
businessman.” 


changes, the picture went out as 
The Fiend Who Walked the West. 
Bob Evans was the fiend. “The 
original part,’’ Bob recalled, 
“made Richard Widmark a star 
overnight; the same part trans- 
ferred to the West made me an un- 
known overnight.” 

The crunch of decision came for 
him when he had to choose be- 
tween remaining a so-so movie 
actor or stick to the clothing 


wise decision as it turned out, for 
a couple of years later Evan- 
Picone was acquired by the 
Revlon Corporation, and Evans 
came out of the deal two million 
dollars richer. He decided to 
become a producer, and it wasn’t 
long before he put together The 
Detective, starring Frank Sinatra. 
He was also putting other produc- 
tion packages together, and the 
former actor-sportswear manufac- 
turer caught the interest of a 
reporter for the New York Times, 
Peter Bart. Bart did a piece on 
him, calling him the hottest young 
producer in the business, and 
Charles Bluhdorn, head of Gulf 
and Western Corporation, hap- 
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pened to be reading the Times 
that day. And Bluhdorn, as it hap- 
pened, had just acquired Para- 
mount Pictures, a company that 
otherwise might have fallen apart 
at the seams. Bluhdorn called Bob 
and asked him to come to New 
York for a meeting. They talked 
and they dickered, and the upshot 
of it was the offer of a job as head 
of Paramount’s European pro- 
duction. 


“I took the job,” he said, 
“because I was going through a 
painful divorce [from Camilla 
Sparv, an actress] and I wanted to 
get out of Hollywood. We had this 
little house in Bel Air. One day, I 
left Camilla with the house, 
packed two bags, and moved to 
the Bel Air Hotel. I guess you can 
say I had been caught in the acts, 
and I was still feeling guilty about 
it. I needed a change of environ- 
ment. I stayed in London six 
months, and then Charlie Bluh- 
dorn asked me to take over as 
head of production for the studio. 
That was just nine years ago, and 
it’s odd to think that I’ve held the 
job longer than any other similar 
executive who’s around today.” 
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What’s he got that the 
others lack? For one thing, 
luck—and something 
called gut instinct. 


What has Bob Evans got that 
others in the tycoon category 
don’t have? For one thing, luck. 
To last for nine years heading 
production for a major studio, to 
be able to continue in that capa- 
city if he so wished, takes luck, 
certainly. But Bob also has looks, 
he has charm, he has brains, and 
probably most important of all— 
he has something he calls gut in- 
stinct. If Scott Fitzgerald were 


Top, Darling Lili. Below, actress 
Camilla Sparv, Evans’ Swedish ex. 


alive and writing well, and wanted 
to do a book about today’s Holly- 
wood, he might well choose Bob 
Evans as his hero (or anti-hero, 
depending on point-of-view) pro- 
totype. That life-style of Bob’s 
would probably appeal to him. 
Even though Bob has had three 
marriages and three divorces, he’s 
still the town’s most eligible 
bachelor. He doesn’t have to go 
out and look for female com- 
panionship; the girls call him. 
How they get that private phone 
number is not known, but they 
call. 


And there’s that pad of his, 
within a long stone’s throw from 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, where it 
all began for him. What woman 
could resist? Rumor has it that 
they don’t. You enter the place 
through a long wooded driveway, 
passing on the way a well enclosed 
tennis court and a pretty guest 
cottage that has housed such 
celebrities as Henry Kissinger 
and Ted Kennedy. There are 


larger houses by far in Beverly 
Hills and Bel Air, but none quite 
so elegant as the sixteen room, 
French Regency house Evans 
lives in. Paintings by known and 
not-so-known artists grace the 
walls. The furnishings are quietly 
rich, tasteful, but not overpower- 
ing. Windows look out on an oval 
pool surrounded by Etruscan 
figures, Greek statuary and 
greenery. The scent of hibiscus 
fills the air. On the other side of 
the pool is a building that serves 
as Bob’s home office and projec- 
tion room. You don’t see the 


screen, or even where it is hidden. 
A touch of a button and it silently 
rolls downward. Two projectors 
capable of handling any screen 
ratios send their beams through 
cut-outs in a wall covered with 
Bob’s collection of posters adver- 
tising French art exhibitions. A 
huge, low round table halds 
cigarettes, candies, a collection of 
curious ashtrays. Always handy is 
a telephone; there are thirty-two 


placed wherever Bob might be on 
his two acre estate. Only two 
acres? Ever figure what an acre of 
real estate costs in that particular 
plush part of Beverly Hills? Don’t 
bother to ask. 

So Bob is rich, and Bob is 
wildly successful. Does that mean 
he can devote himself to golf or 
tennis, yacht on the Caribbean or 
the Mediterranean, squire beau- 
teous ladies to important social 
functions, spend a season or two 
at Cannes or Antibes, challenge 
the gaming tables at Monte 
Carlo? Maybe he could, but he 
doesn’t. Instead he spends long 
hours each day of every week 
working. Most of the time this 
work is done at home. ‘‘Why,’’ he 
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asks rhetorically, ‘‘should I work 
between four walls at a studio 
when I have right here what 
amounts to a wonderful office? 
It’s more comfortable to hold 
meetings here. Sometimes I’ve 
had three sets of cutters coming in 
with rushes and rough cuts on 
three different pictures—a morn- 
ing shift, an afternoon shift, and 
an evening shift. When I’m on a 
project I involve myself with it to 
the point of its being a sickness. 


head of production, is for the 
chance it will give him to slow 
down a little and devote himself to 
those projects he would most 
enjoy working on. As it is, that 
tie-line from studio to house still is 
constantly busy. A secretary 
answers, of course, but a good 
many of the calls are important, 
and he has to take them. “I enjoy 
the sun,” he says, ‘‘and I hardly 
get a moment to sit in the sun.” 
He enjoys certain close friends, 


Evans was Ava Gardner's lover in the screen adaptation of The Sun Also Rises. 


were apparently not bad, but 
Polanski wondered if Bob had any 
good Tokyo telephone numbers. 
“You're asking too much of your 
producer,” Bob said, “and, if I 
know you, you don’t need any.” 
He hung up, and said how much 
he admired Polanski. ‘‘He cares; I 
like people who care a lot. He 
doesn’t have to do what he’s 
doing, going from country to 
country to make sure the dubbing 
is right for each foreign release. 


You pay for that in many ways, 
and your personal life certainly 
suffers.”’ 

You notice a brief grimace of 
pain on his face when he says that, 
and you remember what you’ve 
heard in the rumor mill—that 
Bob, when he was married to Ali 
McGraw, drove himself so hard 
day and night, that Ali grew 
nervous and bored, that it was to 
help keep her busy that he en- 
couraged her to co-star with Steve 
McQueen in The Getaway. No 
one, so the story goes, was as 
surprised as Evans when she left 
him for McQueen. Just too busy 
to notice. 

One clear reason he’s giving up 
that big supervisory capacity as 
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too, and the company of women, 
but there isn’t much time for that 
either—not for a man who has the 
“golden touch.” 

While I talked with him on a 
hazily bright Sunday in what he 
calls his projection room, the 
phone rang several times, all calls 
put through by some hidden 
secretary. One was from Roman 
Polanski, who directed Chinatown 
for him and, as a result, had his 
first big success since Rosemary ’s 
Baby, which he also did for 
Evans. Polanski was calling from 
Bangkok, on his way to Tokyo, 
where he was about to oversee the 
Japanese dubbing of Chinatown. 
“How are the girls in Bangkok?” 
Evans asked him kiddingly. They 


But he wants to do it. If there’s 
one innovation I’ve made in this 
business, it’s making sure that the 
foreign language versions of my 
pictures equal the English origin- 
als. What we do is, we go to each 
country, get good writers to 
translate the script, and hire the 
right actors for the dubbing. The 
old way was to just let the distri- 
bution arm do it. They’d hire the 
usual hack actors, and the results 
were generally awful. It’s amazing 
how my way pays off. Chinatown 
will bring in more abroad than 
here.” 

Then Howard Koch called. 
Koch was head of production at 
Paramount when Bluhdorn re- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Stripping is a stop-gap. Being in 
$ films is what I really want, but I have 
to live in the meantime,” says one 
a r. The strip has always been a 
of activity for the film set, the 
i. and the followers. 


MORE 
STRIP 
THAN EVER 


Article by 
Penny Nocilai and Walter Cichy 


THE NOISE OF ice rattling and people talking 
can be heard all around the dimly lit room. Music softly 
plays in the background and a smell of smoke permeates the 
air. Suddenly the stage lights turn on, the music blares and a 
dancer begins to gyrate on the stage—it is the start of the evening’s 
entertainment at the Classic Cat, one of the now famous clubs on the 
Sunset Strip. This well-known area is taking its name literally; it is more strip 
than ever. 
Named Sunset Boulevard because it leads west toward the setting sun, the strip, 
once associated with all the glamor and elegance of the movie capitol, has seen its 
share of riots and sordidness. Today it is the center of Hollywood's topless-bottomless 
scene. 

“Stripping is a stop gap,” explains Maria Nika. Greek by birth, Maria began dancing in 
Europe and worked her way around the world. By no means a stranger to the film world, 
she dances at night and hunts for movie and television jobs in the daytime. “Being in films 
is really what I want,” says Maria with a warm smile, ‘‘but I have to live in the meantime.” 
During the 30s and 40s the strip was a hub of activity for the film-set, the hopefuls and 
the followers. Apart from the nightclubs like Ciro’s, Macombo and The Troc, there were 
theatrical agencies, jewelry and antique shops, and the plush carpeted salons of beauti- 
cians and couturiers, almost all in gleaming white buildings of modified Colonial design, 

flanked here and there by a drive-in Bar-B-Que stand where customers hooked trays on 

the open windows of the old Ford with the Midwest plates or the latest nickel-plated 
Rolls Royce, and waited to be served. 
“Sure the strip has changed,” agreed Liberty West, a very voluptuous dancer from 
The Body Shop. “It is more with the times—elegance is from another era. Today 
realism is what it is all about.” 
Like the hopefuls of earlier decades, the girls who frequent the Strip believe 
it is the place to be ‘‘discovered.”” 
Schwab’s, where Lana Turner was allegedly discovered, is one of the 
few remaining landmarks from the old Sunset Strip, but young 
girls no longer congregate there wistfully dreaming of 
instant stardom. Oh yes, the dreams are the same; 


Maria Nika is an aspiring actress; stripping is a 


stop gap. On the opposite page top is 
Liberty West. 
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Although the Strip is now definitely a strip area, 
it is still the place to get attention—and for 
some would-be actresses it is all worth it. 
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Some signs of the strip include 
massage saunas and Schwab's drug- 
stores. The girls have patronized a 
strip tattoo parlor. 


” She 2tg—* 
CIRCUS 
SINSUAL, GIRLS 


the only difference is that now the 
girls work—while they wait for 
that break. Dancers, waitresses, 
massage girls or shop clerks, it 
makes little difference — the 
chance for a part in a movie is 
what they’re all after. 

For many of the girls who work 
on the Strip, success is not as out 
of reach as one might think. They 
get parts in television shows, 
dance in movies or Vegas clubs, 
and sometimes even get that one 
big break. Casting directors and 
agents often attend openings at 
the various clubs. ‘‘That’s how I 
got my first part,” reminisces 
Gayle, another part-time dancer. 
“T guess I am luckier than some, 
but then again I constantly work 
at it. Some girls don’t care, but if 
you seriously want to get 
anywhere, you have to make it 
work for you.” 

The dancers on the strip work 
hard; the money is good, but the 
hours are long, sometimes running 


Gayle (above) was discovered by an 
agent who saw her dance at her club. 


from 5:00 P.M. to 2:00 A.M. With 
lights blazing like the Las Vegas 
Strip, the Boulevard attracts the 
tourist, the curious passer-by, the 
agent, the guy-on-the-prowl and 
those who just want to look at a 
pretty girl like Liberty West. “I 
never really get tired,” says 
Liberty. I just finished a part in 
the new Andy Griffith movie, 
Hearts of the West. It was great 
and they even gave me my 
costumes to keep. I’m going to 
work out a whole new act. Who 
knows, it may get me another part. 

“I stayed at the Chateau 
Marmont when I first arrived from 
West Virginia,” laughed Liberty. 
It is where all sorts of stars stay.” 
The Chateau, an impressive 
French looking hotel is well 


known to film stars of both yester- 
day and today. Compared with 
the Continental Hyatt House, 
meeting place of the rock stars, it 
still carries the elegance of a more 
splendid age. The list of former 
residents is both impressive and 
endless and includes such notables 
as Jean Harlow and her second 
husband, Hal Rosson who rented 
a $250 a month apartment in 1933, 
David Hemmings who skyrock- 
eted to fame in Blow-Up, and, of 
course, the wonderful Bea Lillie. 

Establishments like the Mar- 
mont faded and the elegance of 
the Strip declined in the 50s. 
Nightclubs were no longer ‘‘in.’’ 
Rock groups began to infiltrate 
the area and with them came 
hangers-on. A new type of curios- 
ity seeker came to tour the Strip, 
but it was still the place. 

The area achieved still more 
fame in the late 50s and early 60s 
with the filming of 77 Sunset 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Modest 
Miss Raffin 


Explaining the scarcity of worthwhile roles for young 
actresses, Deborah said: “I guess people just don’t expect 
a woman of twenty to have any depth....That I resent.” 


FI Personality by Alan Greenberg 


FOR TWENTY or more long dis- 
tance minutes she gamely offered 
a pensive account of herself and 
her meteoric career. Yes, she 
acknowledged, her blessings are 
many. Yes, being young and 
talented and extraordinarily love- 
ly in face and form hasn’t hurt a 
bit. No, she has no desire to 
exploit her body either for the 
screen gang or for magazines. No, 
she sees no point in prolonging her 
flashy career as a_ top-flight 
fashion model while pursuing her 
motion picture rainbow. Yes, 
scripts are pouring in daily for her 
perusal and, yes, she hopes to find 
one suitable for another step for- 
ward and, yes, three major movie 
roles in a couple of years is a 


helluva track record and yes, she’s 
barely twenty-two years old... . 

The telephone receiver became 
silent. Three thousand miles 
away, Deborah Raffin paused, 
uttering a soft, significant sigh. 
So far, all her remarks had 
been, well, rote. Now the young 
star of Paramount Pictures’ Once 
Is Not Enough had something to 
say: 

“TI tell you something that’s 
really unfortunate, something 
that bothers me a lot,” she 
confided. ‘“You know, most of the 
parts offered to women in my age 
category— which is a range from 
approximately sixteen or seven- 
teen years old to, oh, around 
twenty-five—most of the parts 
offered are what I call ‘scenery,’ or 
‘atmosphere.’ They’re hardly more 


than exactly that. And I resent 
that. There are so many charac- 
ters and stories involving this age 
category that could be brought to 
the screen, but nobody is—they 
don’t seem to want to bother. Or 
maybe it’s the money. I don’t 
really know.” 

She gave her feathery voice a 
moment’s rest, then resumed her 
pliant. “It could have something 
to do with the fact that, as the 
women’s lib people say —now keep 
in mind that I’m no women’s 
libber, believe me—with the fact 
that it’s a ‘man’s world.’ In this 
business, in the movies, when a 
woman reaches the age of thirty or 
so, then parts become available. 
They suddenly appear and they’re 
certainly worth playing. I guess 
people just don’t expect a woman 


of twenty or so to have any depth, 
at least not as much as a woman 
of thirty. That I resent.” 

Deborah Raffin has depth. 
Keenly aware of where she is 
headed and what she wants to 
achieve when she gets there, the 
thoughtful beauty reaches back 
thirty years and more through the 
annals of Hollywood history to 
gain perspective on her present 
course. The thespians of 1941, 
say, are as contemporary to her as 
a Liv Ullmann or Julie Christie. 
After taking a penetrating look at 
the work of her antecedents, 
Deborah has recognized the dire 
need today for film roles present- 
ing young women with fortitude 
and verve, with the will to be and 
do as they please. Like Kate 
Hepburn. Or Ingrid Bergman. Or 
Carole Lombard. In 1975, for 
instance, how many actresses are 
handed roles to tackle like 
Hepburn’s in The Philadelphia 
Story? Like Marlene Dietrich’s in 
The Blue Angel? 

A year ago, producer Howard 
Koch approached Deborah Raffin 
with his project for adapting 
Jacqueline Susann’s last novel, 
Once Is Not Enough, to the big 
screen. Deborah was asked to play 
the part of January Wayne, a 
pretty ingenue turned bedroom 
bruiser who serves as the focal 
point of the whole steambath. The 
twenty-year old January is 
ambushed by an incestuous 
attraction to her father, Mike 
Wayne, a well known movie mogul 
on the skids. Tom Colt, a legend- 
ary film star and symbol of the 
macho male gets under her skin as 
well, although her skin proves too 
tough for his touted needle. As 
might be expected with a Susann 
plot, January proceeds from one 
disaster to the next. She’s sea- 
soned in the wintry freeze and 
pungently sauteed in hell, and 
finally the girl’s never-changing 
goose gets cooked. 

Having no qualms about the 
nature of the property, which has 
since turned into a sizzling piece 


of filmic fantasy and a sure-fire 
commercial knockout, Deborah 
told Koch she was certainly 
interested, and would accept his 
offer contingent upon his accep- 
tance of particular conditions and 
suggestions that she had in mind. 
Foremost among these was her 
objection to the nudity required 
throughout the picture for the 
character Deborah was to play, 
January Wayne. Koch felt such 
detail was both positive and es- 
sential, not to mention the 
turnstile factor. The steadfast Ms. 
Raffin disagreed. She considered 


“All things considered, I doubt I’d ever 
be talked into doing a nude scene....There is 
something you've just got to keep private.” 
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Deborah starred with Joseph Bottoms in The Dove, produced by Gregory Peck. 


the nudity to represent so much 
indulgent froth. 

“I read the Susann book. Then 
I read the script. I really believed 
that the nudity would only hurt 
and interfere with the character if 
it were allowed. You see, the 
character of January Wayne is 
absolutely a central one—the only 
character representing a total 
vulnerability, the only character 
with a total aura of innocence, or 
naivete. She is the one who walks 
into and through life encountering 
all these crazy people and 
situations, and to bolster the 
honesty of the character she has 
to maintain that certain air of 
innocence. 

“I felt that leaving the image of 
physical nudity up to the 
imagination of the audience would 
have far greater impact, while 
adding a kind of mystery to the 
overt innocence of January 


Deborah's meatiest role is that of the innocent January Wayne in Once Is Not 
Enough. Below, a scene from 40 Carats where she made her screen debut. 


Wayne as well. One thing I’m sure 
of: if she were subject to the same 
blunt nudity as everyone else in 
Once Is Not Enough, she would 
simply blend right in and disap- 
pear among them.” 

Producer Koch listened to her 
arguments and gave her the part 
in the movie, although never fully 
believing that Deborah would 
stand by her principles unflinch- 
ingly, no matter how vehement 
her protests and proposals had 
been. 

“T told them when I tested for 
Once Is Not Enough that I 
wouldn’t do any kind of nudity — 
including having another actress 
stand in and double for me. At 
first that caused a lot of back and 
forth, back and forth. It turned 
out to be quite a shock—I was 
really surprised when I got the 
role after taking that stand. 
Maybe they thought I’d give in 
after awhile or something. I have 
no idea. They did try to persuade 
me into a nude scene at the end of 
the film, thinking perhaps that by 
that time my defenses would be 
down. But they weren’t. And the 
best thing happened after the 
shooting was over, when they 
called me—Howard Koch, the 
producer, called me—and he 
admitted that the character truly 
had much more of an impact 
without the nudity, as I’d sug- 
gested. 

“All things considered, I doubt 
I’d ever be talked into doing a 
nude scene, no matter who the 
director or what movie it might 
be. Basically, you see, I’m a very 
modest person, and I just couldn’t 
do it. I mean, you strip down 
every emotion that you have 
inside you, to begin with, anyway, 
so there is something you’ve just 
got to keep private. Everyone 
knows what a person’s body looks 
like, so basically I feel that 
nudity’s just not necessary. 

“To be absolutely truthful, I 
don’t think I’ve ever seen a movie 
—and, of course, I haven’t seen all 
the films that have -ever been 
made, though I have seen quite a 
lot—I haven’t sat through a scene 
in a movie where there was 
nudity, where the nudity was so 
essential that the scene couldn’t 
have been done without it. The 
majority of the times, in fact, I 
felt that the nudity actually hurt 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Article by 
Arthur Knight 


I MUST ADMIT, I 


felt pretty much like 
akid on his first date. 
Well, maybe not ex- 
actly a kid, but cer- 
tainly like I was still 
in college, and it was 
Saturday night, and 
I had this date with 
the most popular girl 
on the campus. Only 
this wasn’t the most 
popular girl on the 
campus. This was 
Raquel Welch. And | 
there I was at 9 f 
o’clock on a Saturday 
evening, ringing her 
doorbell to escort her 


Effervescent as James Coco’s mistress in The Wild Party. 


resplendent in a bra- 
less, silvery satin 
blouse and figure- 
hugging slacks. 
What they were ap- 
plauding was a vi- 
brant, healthy, seem- 
ingly self assured 
woman—a sex sym- 
bol who was also 
human. 

The humanity 
came out in many 
ways. Students are 
not always kind. 
“What do you think 
about as a sex star 
whois getting older,” 
asked one. Raquel 
pondered for a mo- 
ment, then replied, 
“As you grow older, 


to a movie at the A privileged glimpse into the private life of the only you grow nearer to 
University of South- authentic sex star of the 70s—a girl whose depth death, and I love life 


ern California. It was 
her own movie: The 
Four Musketeers. 
And she had agreed to talk with the students after 
the performance. Even so, it was Raquel Welch, the 
only authentic sex star of the 70s, who answered my 
ring. And it was Raquel, with the torso that talks, 
who rode beside me through a star-bright night to 
the University. 

To say that she wowed ’em would be an under- 
statement. As soon as the film went off and the 
lights went on, the students rose in a body and— 
accompanied by wolf-calls and whistles— gave her a 
standing ovation. It was hardly for her work in the 
movie. Raquel herself freely admitted that she had 
far too little footage in The Four Musketeers to 
even warrant star billing, and noted that at the time 
the movie was being shot, no one in the cast realized 
that two pictures were being made for the price of 
one. No, what the students—better than a thousand 
of them—were applauding was Raquel herself, 


and candor surprise even those closest to her. 


very much. I don’t 
really like getting 
older.” Another stu- 
dent asked her why she had played in so many 
“obviously lousy movies” at the start of her career. 
“Every actress has to get started somehow,” she 
answered. “And especially if she has two small 
children to support.” Did she enjoy being a sex 
symbol? “It’s a responsibility you’re never sure you 
can live up to,” she parried. When a student asked 
her for a kiss, she compromised with an autograph. 
For more than half an hour thereafter she was 
besieged by autograph hounds, until Campus 
Security managed to spirit her away. 

I drove her home to a grey fieldstone house, 
unpretentious, although just down the hill from 
Mary Pickford’s Pickfair, and across the way from 
Fred Astaire, and Raquel invited me in for a drink. 
As she opened the door, I suddenly remembered that 
she—not a servant—had let me in a few hours ago. 
Raquel herself—not a servant—mixed the drinks in 


a small black and green bar set 
against a mirrored wall. In the 
center of the mirror was a dart- 
board, and pasted in the center 
of the dartboard was a photo- 
graph of columnist Joyce 
Haber, who has been known to 
take an occasional pot-shot at 
Raquel. “It was given me by 
the crew of The Wild Party,” 
Raquel explained. “They 
thought I needed it.” 

And it suddenly hit me that 
here I was on a Saturday night 
with the nation’s number one 
sex symbol, and there were no 
servants, no telephone calls, 
nothing. What is more, I had 
phoned her on a Tuesday or 
Wednesday about our Saturday 
date. On Thursday, she had 
said it would be OK. “I was 
able to move some things 
around,” she explained. Some- 


Raquel is the life of The Wild Party, 
seen here with Perry King. 


how, I found myself thinking of 
the numerous starlets who keep 
taking courses at UCLA be- 
cause nobody asks them for 
dates. 

Raquel’s explanation was 
simple, if not precisely to the 
point. “Stars do the same 
things everybody else does— 
shopping, taking classes, that 
sort of thing. Out here, it’s no 
big deal. You expect to find 
stars in the Beverly Hills super- 
markets.” She doesn’t do much 
shopping herself, she added, 


1 but she does take acting classes 


and manages between pictures 
to keep busy that way. “You 
have to keep working at your 
craft,” she says. “If you don’t, 
you might as well be dead. 
They'll all know that you don’t 
know, and they'll treat you 
accordingly.” 


This was the first indication 
from her of something I had heard 
about. While she was doing The 
Wild Party, playing a role that 
plumbed emotional depths never 
before demanded of her, her 
insecurities began to show. She 
was rude, even bitchy to fellow 
actress Tiffany Bolling. And she 
made life an unshirted hell for her 
director, James Ivory, a gentle 
and sensitive man who has been 
making films for years in India, 
but is not quite used to the ways 
of Hollywood. From stories 
wafted back from the nearby 
location in Riverside, Calif., I 
gathered that Raquel would have 
preferred someone stronger and 
more reassuring. At one point, 
Ivory was actually prepared to do 
the unprecedented —to bring in a 
mutually agreeable critic who, 
viewing the rushes, would pass 
judgement on Raquel’s perfor- 
mance. Happily, things never got 
to quite that stage. Apparently, 
her then friend and advisor, 
designer Ron Talsky, was able to 
provide the reassurance that she 
needed. 

But reassurance of another kind 


While doing The Wild 
Party, her insecurities 
began to show. She was 
rude, even bitchy to fellow 
actress Tiffany Bolling. 


was still in order. I had seen The 
Wild Party a few weeks earlier in 
what is known as the ‘‘director’s 
cut” —the version of the film that 
satisfies the director. Generally, 
with perhaps a few slight modifi- 
cations, this is what the public 
also sees. I had admired Ivory’s 
extraordinary evocation of the 
late 20s in Hollywood, his bold use 
of lines from Joseph Moncure 
March’s long narrative poem 
about the infamous party to link 
the sequences, and above all the 
performances—especially James 
Coco’s as a fading comic from the 
silent era reluctant to face obliv- 
ion, and Raquel’s as his vivacious 
mistress who remembers what a 
sweet guy he was when things 


Raquel invested her role with 
a touching vulnerability. 


were going better for him. It’s a 
dandy part, and Raquel had 
invested it with a vulnerability 
hitherto alien to anything she had 
done. 

As it happened, when we met 
she had just seen the studio’s cut 
of the film. Once Raquel had 
agreed to appear in it, for very 
little money, American-Interna- 
tional bought the package—also 
for very little money. The studio, 
however, rejected Ivory’s cut, 
claiming it was “too slow.” Ivory 
himself sliced eight or nine 
minutes out of his version (which 
Raquel wound up loving); but 
meanwhile the studio had pre- 
pared its own version, using a 
flashback technique that began 
with the wild party of the title and 
then cut back to it at every pos- 
sible moment. According to 
Raquel, any scene that established 
character or suggested motivation 
had been ruthlessly eliminated. 
Which isn’t too hard to believe. 
American-International has never 
been noted for its subtlety. 

“I don’t get it,” Raquel said 
with creditable candor. ‘“They 

(Continued on page 66) 


Article by Army Archerd 


IT’S OBVIOUS the music world 


has the money the movie world 
once had. During their brief stay 
in Los Angeles, Paul and Linda 
McCartney took over the per- 
manently-docked Queen Mary at 
Long Beach for a party. They flew 
in The Meters (a rock group) from 
New Orleans for the evening, 
along with food from Creole 
cookeries. Bob Dylan, among 
guests, was seen leading a Conga 
line in the early morning hours. 
The celebs in that line included 
Cher, George Harrison, the 
Hudson Brothers, the Jackson 
Five, America and a couple of old 


T'S PARTY TIME! 


folks, Tony Curtis and Dean 
Martin. 

It wasn’t always so. At one 
time, movie stars and flamboyant 
parties were almost synonymous. 
And if we could create a scenario 
to capture those long-gone party 
days, it would go something like 
this: 

Ronald Coleman is on the phone 
with his—and everybody’s pal— 
Carole Lombard. He wants to toss 
another party and as usual, is 
asking Carole to handle the 
arrangements for him. She loves 
doing it. It was before Coleman 
wed Benita Hume and before 
Carole married Gable. It was also 
the beginning of an era that 


sparked the glamor that was to 
glow so brilliantly in Hollywood 
for almost 30 years. Hollywood 
hostesses vied to outdo one 
another with novel party themes 
to titillate the big talents of the 
then small town. Lombard may 
have hit a new high (or low) when 
she called for guests arriving at 
Ronnie’s party to don hospital 
gowns. She then gave each of 
them a bedpan—for drinks during 
the evening. 

The early Hollywood party 
scene had its headline tragedies, 
such as the Fatty Arbuckle frolic 
with its not-in-the-script death 
scene in San Francisco, but for the 
most part, the life was upbeat and 


outrageously extravagant. 

The golden era starred Marion 
Davies and was never to have a 
sequel. Parties overflowed the 
Hearst castle in San Simeon, at 
Marion’s home in Beverly Hills or 
at her magnificent colonial man- 
sion in Santa Monica. The beach 
house stands today—jammed 
with hundreds of members of its 
tenant, the Sand and Sea Club, 
also known affectionately as the 
Sodom and Gomorrah Beach Club. 
Card holders pay $600 a year for a 
locker, use of paddle courts, the 
beach and Marion’s own giant 
pool. The wealthier, veteran club 
members pay $2-3,000 for a 
cabana, which is the size of a small 


cruise ship stateroom. Kirk 
Douglas has leased a cabana here 
for many years. One wall boasts a 
stunning drawing by Jean Negu- 
lesco. It’s slightly faded from the 
beating of the sea and sun air. 
Douglas has rarely been seen at 
the club in several years. He 
sublets the cabana to such 
newcomers as Don Rickles whose 
pal Bob Newhart also rents at the 
club in order to summer with his 
small kiddies. You can bet the 
sound of yawling kids was never 
heard at the beach when Marion 
Davies and company held forth 
there. It was a giant, adult, free- 
everything-for-all. One year when 
she left for Europe, a pal said, 


“Marion has closed her beach 
house—thousands will be left 
homeless!” 

Today, an exclusive Hollywood 
set lives at Malibu during the 
summer, Bel Air in winter. The 
“colony” community was forced 
to post ‘‘visiting hours” signs on 
their patios to retain some small 
semblance of privacy. The Malibu 
clientele ranges from such long- 
timers as William Wyler, Richard 
Zanuck, George Seaton, Merle 
Oberon, Bob Wise, Jean Louis, 
etc. to recluses and comparative 
newcomers like Steve McQueen 
and Ali McGraw and Ryan 
O’Neal. Dyan Cannon took a 
house in the colony. Soon there- 


At one time, flamboyant parties and 
movie stars were almost synonymous. 
Now its the music world that has the 
money the movie stars once had. 


after her ex-husband Cary Grant 
rented within sands’ throw to be 
near his daughter—and also to 
thoroughly annoy Dyan. Dean 
Martin had no sooner built a 
$400,000 Bel Air home when he 
discovered the delights of the 
beach and bought an oceanfront 
house costing almost as much as 
the landlocked mansion. He now 
finds his sand castle too small for 
his needs. But his grown children 
find it groovy. 

Barbra Streisand and Jon 
Peters are among the celeb group 
“drop ins” at the colony. One 
hostess actually had to ask them 
to stay out of her refrigerator! Jon 
used to rent a Malibu house when 
he and Lesley Ann Warren were 
married. 

In town, Hollywood’s transient 
stars find they have something in 
common with their fans. Neither 
knows where to find the other! 
Gone are the night spots where 
autograph hounds would wait 
patiently and successfully to see 
their favorites arrive and later get 
bounced. Ciro’s, Mocambo, The 
Troc are names that bring back 
memories of exciting, glamorous 
nights, drunken brawls and a few 
orgies. Romanoff’s in its final 
days was the clubhouse for the 
“Rat Pack” of Humphrey Bogart, 
Frank Sinatra and company. 
Earlier, Mike’s restaurant was the 
squared circle for such as John 
Barrymore, Errol Flynn and his 
best pals Alan Hale and Gwynne 
“Big Boy” Williams. 

Today’s favorite boites for 
“name diners” are Chasen’s and 
the Bistro whose private dining 
rooms are also the most chosen 
spots for celebrity parties. But 
today’s parties are rarely hosted 
by individuals. Usually, a studio, 
network or record company picks 
up the tab. However, in Chasen’s 
front room, the “establishment” 
of Hollywood can regularly be 
found dining properly in small 
groups. They include the Alfred 
Hitchcocks and Jimmy Stewarts, 
and surprisingly, also Dean 
Martin, as well as Frank Sinatra 
(when he isn’t favoring Matteo’s 
or any of the many Italian 
restaurants he’s helped establish 
by his presence). Dean Martin, by 
the way, also lingers,at Chasen’s 
rear bar until dinner is actually 
placed on his table. 

The Bistro has garnered its 
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What about the older gen- 
eration? They huddle to- 
gether in the social storm, 
inviting each other back 
and forth incestuously. 


laurels with social-climbing ladies 
of the community who hostess 
luncheons in the upstairs room to 
launch charity events. It is 
practically de rigeur for them to 
hire White Gate Florists, the local 
rent-a-tree decorator, to further 
beautify the already-exquisitely 
appointed rooms. Downstairs, 
these ladies flutter by Bob Evans’ 
regular lunch table. But it’s rare 
any of them can lure Evans to one 
of their nighttime functions. At 
night, Evans prefers to dine at his 


home with a few choice guests at a 
table perfectly appointed, perfect- 
ly prepared, perfectly served and 
perfectly delicious. Dinner is 
followed by a screening in his 
plaid-chic theatre house, while 
guests are served brandy, coffee 
and cinema conversation. Bob 
Evans and Marlon Brando are the 
two top Hollywood stay-at-homes. 
Either would be the coup for any 
Hollywood hostess. 

Whereas Ciro’s, Mocambo and 
The Troc once starred as Sunset 
Strip celeb attractions, the spot 
now is the Rainbow Bar and 
Restaurant. On any night it might 
be the meeting place of the music 
world. Although there’s no 
definite night for the music 
mavens to go out prowling, it’s 
safe to find them here after any 
major music opening. They head 
to the Rainbow to relax and rave 
(let it all hang out). A supper 
crowd one night included John 
Lennon, Mick and Bianca Jagger, 
Carly Simon and James Taylor, 


Herb Alpert and Lonnie Hall, 
Linda Ronstadt, Joni Mitchell 
and sometimes even Tatum 
O'Neal. 

But the big social happening for 
music people is a recording 
session by one of their peers. Fans 
would cream if they could see the 
heavyweights who “drop by” 
these sessions. And the place to be 
on the opening night of a hot or 
major act at the Troubadour or 
Roxy is at Dan Tana’s intimate 
restaurant on Santa Monica Blvd. 
near Doheny. Tana’s is also name- 
heavy on non-music opening 
nights with private parties in the 
back room. Neil Simon and Bob 
Dylan often host first night 
soirees there to avoid the obvious 
mob scene. 

Elton John, on the other hand, 
prefers to give parties at the 
expensive Le Restaurant on 
Melrose Place. Other spots for the 
music world are organic food 
lovers’ favorite, the Aware Inn, 
or Lost On Larrabee. And for the 
well-heeled, Mr. Chow’s, in Bev- 
erly Hills, financed by Jerry 
Moss, the “M” of A & M records. 

What Bogart and his “Rat 
Pack” were to the Hollywood 
movie world of the post-war 
period, Lou Adler, Ode Records’ 
boss and all-round entertainment 
tycoon, and his group are to 
today’s Tinseltown. Co-chairing 
with Adler is pal Jack Nicholson 


The fact is most of the old 
party givers are dying or 
dead. Guests at todays 
parties can’t always name 
host or hostess. 


who with fiancee Angelica Huston, 
leads the new party scene. Adler 
and Nicholson toss a lot of parties 
and are also a regular foursome in 
public. (Adler’s date is longtime 
steady, Britt Ekland). When Cher 
Bono and David Geffen were 
together, they formed the third 
couple in the above scene. And 
although Cher and Geffen have 
now split, they’re still, separately, 
a part of this social group. It 
includes: Warren Beatty and 
Michelle Phillips (who used to be 
Jack Nicholson’s girl), Ryan 
O’Neal, Faye Dunaway and her 
musician-husband Peter Wolf, 
Roman Polanski, whenever he’s in 
town, Bob Towne, Elliott Gould 
and George Segal. Also Sally 
Kellerman, Karen Black, Candy 
Bergen and Mike Nichols. They 
mix easily with the John Lennons 
and Joni Mitchells of the music 
world. 

Adler gives more parties than 
Nicholson, but both are always 
lavish hosts, though their affairs 
are super-casual. Most of Adler’s 
parties are given in his Bel Air 
hacienda rather than his Malibu 
beach pad where things are more 
private. A favorite caterer is the 
El Cholo Mexican restaurant on 


Diane Levin 


Western Ave. He also uses the 
more expensive establishment 
caterers. Nicholson often has 
actress Helen Kallianotes cater 
his parties. She lives in his guest 
house and cooks up fantastic 
Greek grub for his gang. 

What about the older gerera- 
tion—the establishment whose 
fortunes don’t vary with the 
successes and failures of the times 
(it says here). They still huddle 
together in the social storm. They 
invite each other back-and-forth 
incestuously. You could call it 
friendship. They occasionally al- 
low some newcomer to enter the 
circle to give themselves some- 
thing/one to talk about. 

Kirk and Anne Douglas were 
formerly among the town’s top, 
classy party givers and goers. Not 
lately. You can see them occasion- 
ally with agent Irving Lazar and 
wife Mary. The Lazars maintain a 
steady circle with Billy and 
Audrey Wilder, Jack and Felicia 
Lemmon and Carole and Walter 
Matthau. The group allowed new- 
comer, producer George Schlatter 
and his wife Jolene to join, 
because he’s so outrageously, 
cruelly funny, and she’s disarming 
and pretty. The regulars also 
include Tonight show producer 
Fred De Cordova and his wife 
Janet. The Gregory Pecks (Veron- 
ique) are occasional members. 
Socially, Peck is best when he can 
officiate at a formal function. His 
wife once hosted a charity 
function in the former Factory 
night club. Owners of the Factory 
included Paul Newman and Peter 
Lawford, and it was the “in” place 
to hold membership. Today, it’s a 
gay bar and dance hall. That 
should give you some idea of 
what’s happened to Hollywood’s 
social scene. 

Lazar, himself, is first to admit 
the scene has dwindled to a 
precious few intimate parties, and 
adds they too are shrinking in 
number because of Hollywood’s 
economics. But the fact is most of 
the old party givers are dying or 
dead. In order to get “names” to 
a party today, many a hostess will 
pay a press agent $500-$1,000 to 
deliver space-getting celebs to a 
soiree where they don’t even know 
the host or hostess. But the 
investment usually pays off— 
both guest and host gets his name 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Hollywood’ 
New Breed: 


Dealmakers 


Article by Arthur Knight 


“WHAT ARE YOU working on 
now?” I recently asked a veteran 
producer who would probably 
prefer to remain anonymous. 
“Nothing,” he replied. “I can’t 
get anything off the ground. The 
decisions these days are all being 
made by kids who were bringing 
me the morning mail five years 
ago. They’re the ones who decide 
now what gets made and what 
doesn’t. I haven’t any confidence 
in them—and I guess they don’t 
have any confidence in me, 
either,” he added ruefully. 

There is a special irony in the 
fact that, while the studios today 
seem determined to make films 
once more in that good old-fash- 
ioned way, they are seeking out a 
whole new generation of whizz 
kids these wonders to perform— 
dynamic young men like U.A.’s 
Mike Medavoy, producer of The 
Sting and Young Frankenstein— 


rather than those greying veterans 
who performed them in the first 
place. Of course, it might reason- 
ably be argued that these same 
grizzled vets bear at least partial 
responsibility for their fate. They 
are, after all, representatives of 
that profligate, iniquitous ‘‘old 
Hollywood” whose decline and fall 
has been so copiously documented. 

On the other hand, the line 
producers, of whom my producer 
friend is typical, were rarely the 
decision makers. Their job was to 
take a property, generally one 
that had been selected, scripted 
and budgeted by other studio 
hands, and turn it into a movie as 
effectively and efficiently (espe- 
cially the latter) as possible. The 
ultimate control, however, rested 
in the hands of a tiny circle of 
titans—studio heads like Louis B. 
Mayer, Jack L. Warner and 
Darryl F. Zanuck. Their taste (or 
lack of it) determined not only 
what their studios would make, 


but even how it would look. The 
Mayers, Warners and Zanucks 
have their contemporary counter- 
parts in youthful executives like 
Paramount President Barry Diller, 
barely over thirty, or Warner’s 
John Calley. Of the Old Guard, 
only Lew Wasserman, the silver- 
haired Chairman of the Board at 
Universal, commands a studio 
with anything like the authority 
of Hollywood’s former movie 
moguls, and even he has delegated 
some of his decision-making to his 
dynamic aide-de-campe, forty-ish 
Sid Sheinberg. 

Hollywood is rife with stories 
about the new breed of executives 
in charge of production—their 
arrogance, their insolence, their 
unconcealed contempt for (or is it 
fear of?) the key production people 
of only a few years ago. “I had to 
stand during our entire inter- 
view,” said one former producer. 
“He said ‘no’ before I could even 
give him my concept,” said 


The Sting was put together by United Artists’ Mike Medavoy when he was a 
talent agent at IFA. Sting writer David Ward was one of his clients. 


another. Perhaps the most com- 


mon complaint is, “He won’t 
answer my calls.” And the 
common consensus is, ‘They 
make deals, not pictures.” 

Which is hardly surprising 
since so many of them are recent 
graduates of Hollywood’s power- 
ful talent agencies, whose sole 
preoccupation is deal-making. 
Today’s version of What Makes 
Sammy Run? is far more simple 
and direct than in the past. An 
ambitious young man in an 
agency is assigned to handle a 
number of talents—writers, direc- 
tors, stars. He begins to create 


“packages” for his company— 
deals in which perhaps half a 
dozen names from the agency’s 
roster are grouped together and 
sold to a studio or network. (The 
agency receives an extra ten 
percent for this service from the 
studio, above and beyond the ten 
percent it collects from each of its 
clients.) When a young man (or 
woman) has put together enough 
successful “packages,” he (or she) 
can become a potent force in the 
industry, someone with a mystical 
instinct for “what the public 
wants.” With any luck, he (or she) 
can be tapped as Vice-President in 


Charge of Production for one or 
another of Hollywood’s failing 
studios. 

Perhaps best illustrating the 
new Hollywood version of the 
Horatio Alger story is the 
meteoric rise of United Artists’ 
Mike Medavoy. Now 35, he was 
born of Russian-Jewish parents 
who moved to South America in 
1947, then came to Los Angeles in 
1957. After graduating with 
honors as a history major at 
UCLA, Medavoy continued for 
two years of law school. Mean- 
while, he worked in the mail room 
at Universal, progressed to 


Paramount's new president Barry 
Diller. 


casting director on the Bob Hope 
Chrysler show, then went into the 
agency business. Within a few 
years, he was Vice-President of 
the motion picture department of 
CMA, one of Hollywood’s largest 
agencies. Three years later, in the 
same capacity, he moved to IFA, 
which is even larger. And from 
there he moved to United Artists. 

Perhaps because of his academic 
orientation, Medavoy likes to 
place his career in an historic 
perspective. Seated at a Victorian 
round table in his fin de siecle 
office at U.A., he says, “I was 
lucky enough to come in at a time 
when tastes were changing, just 
as the youth market was opening 
up. Since I was one of the younger 


agents, naturally I got most of our 
younger clients—guys like John 
Milius and David Ward. I 
believed in them, I packaged 
them, and they began turning out 
hit pictures.” One of Medavoy’s 
bigger hits in recent years was 
The Sting, which client David 
Ward had written and wanted to 
direct. In fact, producer Tony Bill 
had promised him he could direct 
it. But when producer-director 
George Roy Hill became inter- 
ested in the project, and then was 
able to interest Robert Redford, 
Medavoy set up a deal that left 
Ward several hundred thousand 
dollars richer, but still waiting for 
his first opportunity to direct. 

Typical of Medavoy’s operation 
was the packaging of the current 
hit, Young Frankenstein. He was 
talking in his agency office with 
client Peter Boyle when a call 
came through from client Gene 
Wilder. Wilder, he learned was 
working on a burlesque version of 
the Mary Shelley classic. Meda- 
voy liked the idea, and so did 
Boyle. Medavoy sent it on to 
client Mel Brooks. When the 
script, co-authored by Brooks and 
Wilder, was completed, he offered 
it to Columbia, which turned it 
down. So, with fellow-agent Mort 
Gruskoff in charge of the 
production, he organized a pack- 
age that he subsequently sold to 
20th Century-Fox. Understand- 
ably, everyone has been quite 
pleased with the deal. 
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Although an excellent film like Marty can profit, the odds are against it. 


Lew Wasserman — last of the old 
guard. 


But even Medavoy is frank 
enough to admit that he is a 
product of the “now” movie. 
“When I came in,” he said 
recently, ‘everybody was making 
‘on the road’ movies, and I had 
just the clients to supply ’em.’’ He 
was acting as middle-man in a 
brisk seller’s market. The ques- 
tion that Medavoy as well as all 
former agents who have turned 
producer, face today is whether 
they can function as astutely now 
that they are buyers as they did 
when they were on the selling end 
of the business. 

Which is patently the reason 
why, last September, the effective 
control of Paramount was turned 
over to (then) 32-year old Barry 
Diller, whose previous job, as 
Vice-President in Charge of Prime 
Time Television for ABC-TV, had 
been the selection, production and 
scheduling of that network’s 
numerous night-time movies. With 
the studios today functioning less 
as the originators of production, 
and more as a distribution facility, 
the demand for someone with Mr. 
Diller’s talent for choosing be- 
comes understandable. Signifi- 
cantly, soon after Diller displaced 
Frank Yablans, Paramount’s Vice- 
President and chief of operations, 
Robert Evans, Paramount’s Vice- 
President in Charge of Production, 
announced his resigriation in order 
to go into independent production 
—with a deal calling for 24 films 
in the next eight years, all to be 
released through Paramount. 

The fact is, production is where 
the money is. In the old days, a 

(Continued on page 75) 


The point is, women’s fantasies are very much alive. 


Porno queen Marilyn Chambers. 


Satire by Barbara Mackay 


AT THE LAST porn flick I saw, 
the man in front of me was sound 
asleep, the man behind me was 
breathing heavily and muttering 
something that sounded like, 
“More sex,” the man to my left 
was doing a crossword puzzle by 
flashlight, and the man to the 
right of me was quietly weeping. 
When he began to sob uncontrol- 
lably, I leaned over and offered 
him a Kleenex. He thanked me, 
blew his nose, and introduced 
himself as Dick Lacy. Of course I 
immediately recognized the name. 
Lacy was a one-time garter-belt 
manufacturer turned porn pro- 
ducer, and had made some of the 
most famous pornographic mov- 
ies: Narrow Esophagus. Last 
Boogie on Broadway and other 
hard-core classics. 

Still sniffling, Lacy explained 
that he’d just been awarded a 
Guggenford grant to create Break- 
through Pornography, to upgrade 
the quality of America’s visual 
smut. But he knew in his heart 
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Old guard porn shows women being fondled, caressed, 
and titillated, but always for the sake of some 
man’s pleasure. Her own satisfaction is secondary. 


that everything had already been 
broken through in the dirty film 
industry. Orgies, Big Black 
Phalli, innocent, pre-teen blondes, 
women debased, insatiable wo- 


men, subservient women—every 
favorite erotic image, every male 
sexual fantasy, and every con- 


ceivable situation and position 
had already been exploited. Even 
Gerald Damiano, producer of 
Deep Throat and The Devil in 
Miss Jones, Lacy told me, had 
recently called pornography ‘‘un- 
necessary and unimportant, with- 
out a future. . .a trivial moment in 


Above and left are scenes from The 
Fireworks Man, some rather straight 
forward male-female love scenes. 


history sustained by the attempt 
to suppress it.” 

The man to my left leaned over 
and asked for a five-letter French 
word meaning boredom. ‘You 
see?” moaned Lacy. “They pay 
five bucks to get in here, and then 
we can’t even hold their atten- 
tion.” On the screen, a woman in a 
lacy red, white and blue garter- 
belt was whipping a man with an 
American flag, while another 
prodded his anus with a life-sized, 
brass, bald-headed eagle. ‘‘What,”’ 
sobbed Mr. Lacy, “‘is left?” 

“What about female fantasies?” 
I asked. ‘‘Now there’s a vast, 
untapped resource, utterly ig- 
nored by most pornographers.” 
At least that got him to stop 
crying. In fact, he began to howl 
with laughter, waking up the man 
in front of me, and getting lots of 
hoots from the vague shapes 
seated around us. “It’s true,” I 
insisted. ‘Women do have sexual 
fantasies. If you had to spend 
hours at home alone each day, 
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How do you explain the Eros 
Contraction? It’s the closest 
some women may come to 
instant orgasm. 


you'd have them too. And not just 
your run-of-the-mill orgy fantasy, 
but very imaginative, creative 
ones, fantasies which include 
silver hairbrushes, vacuum clean- 
ers, St. Bernards, Mick Jagger, 
Oriental fertility rites, door to 
door salesmen, cucumbers, other 
women and, yes, Mr. Lacy, even 
garter belts.” 

I recounted a few of the fan- 
tasies recorded in Nancy Friday’s 
My Secret Garden about rape (or, 
“Don’t Just Stand There, Force 
Me!’’), pain and masochism (or, 
“Ouch, Don’t Stop!’’), about the 
sexuality of terror (or, ‘How 
Humiliating! Thank You.’’), and 
the thrill of the forbidden (or, 
“No, You Must Not!...Here, Let 
Me Help You.”). But Mr. Lacy 
was still not convinced. 


Certain directors seem to sense that women are comprised of some lovely 
vestigial organs, and not just a series of orifices to be filled. 


“It’s a simple formula,” I 
urged. ‘‘Old-guard pornography 
uses scenes of women being 
tortured or titillated, but always 
for the sake of some man’s 
pleasure. Her own satisfaction is 
secondary. Take Behind the Green 
Door: there are three men on a 
trapeze, all ready for sweet little 
Marilyn Chambers. But despite 
all the pleasure Marilyn’s received 
in earlier scenes, what woman in 
the world would trade places with 
her now? For what seems an inter- 
minable time, she has to keep both 
hands and her mouth working 
incessantly, returning to the satis- 
faction three-fold and to three 
men, whereas she’d only been ser- 
viced by one. 

But it’s not a simple question of 
who is doing what to whom. A 
movie that really deals with 
female eroticism uses explicit 
physical contact as a means of 
exploring the deeper workings of 
sexual attraction between women 
and men or between women. 

Here I mentioned Bergman’s 
Persona, in which attraction and 
jealousy between women is only 
roughly sketched through expli- 
citly sexual shots. The rest is all 


A shower has an added kick when 
you're sharing it with Harry Reems. 


suggestion or verbal description— 
as in Bibi Anderson’s recollection 
of making love on a beach—but 
Persona remains one of the most 
highly charged erotic movies ever 
made, a close second being 
Bergman’s The Silence. I de- 
scribed that film—the dying 
woman’s masturbation scene in 
the huge empty hotel room, her 
sister’s disgust at seeing a man 
and woman copulating in a sleazy 
little theater, her vengeful 
coupling with a stranger whose 
language she doesn’t speak. All of 
these scenes, I said, have tre- 
mendous erotic punch, because 
they deal honestly with woman’s 
sexual frustrations from a wo- 
man’s point of view, they show a 
real woman (instead of a person- 
ality-less concoction of curves and 
clitoris) reacting against her 
inhibitions., they illustrate her 
need to act out certain fantasies, 
to experience anonymous sex, for 
example. 

By that time, several men from 
nearby seats had buttoned up 
their raincoats and moved in to 
listen to our conversation. 


I felt as though I were giving a 
film course at the New School for 
Perversion. ‘‘Nonsense,’’ insisted 
one of the newcomers. “Women 
don’t like sex with strangers. 
Everybody knows that.” 

“Wrong,” I said. “Erica Jong’s 
Zipless Fuck fantasy —the idea of 
sex with no strings (or zippers or 
girdles) attached—has made her 
rich and famous. And how do you 
explain this fantasy, recently 
reported to Viva by Helen R. a 
woman who, at the age of 7, used 
to imagine strangers in black 
robes popping out of closets to rub 
her body with fur gloves: 

About a year ago, I was in an 
elevator which got stuck...I 
fantasized...the people all 
packed together so nobody 
knows who’s doing what to who. 
Otherwise, there’d be a relation- 
ship...and relationships are 
hard to jerk off by. The anonym- 
ity turns me on. 

Then I brought up another 
fantasy, as told by Linda to 
Nancy Friday: 

I’m at this hair store. .. Pve 

just had a facial, so I’ve got this 


Male oriented pornography has yet to explore the full erotic potential of 
physical contact between females. 


mask on...I can’t see a thing. 
Not that I could see what’s 
going on anyway, because 
there’s a white silk curtain that 
falls from the ceiling down to 
my waist, then on down to the 
floor. No one can see me from 
the waist down...I can’t see 
what’s on the other side of the 
curtain. But I know. Over there, 
on the other side, is a young 
man—actually lots of them, a 
row of young, big, strapping 
types, half nude... Their bus- 
iness is us ladies. They are there 
to service us...My particular 
guy...can’t see me either; to 
him I’m just another cunt. 
If Warren Beatty could have 
thought up a fantasy like that, 
instead of being content to por- 
tray a studly hairdresser who 
wears a dryer stuck phallically 
into his belt, Shampoo might have 
been an interesting movie. 
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There is no question that the 
depiction of female eroticism has 
suffered at the hands of male 
producers and directors. Take the 
classic female dream of sexual 
heaven: the old Sandwich Fan- 
tasy, or two men at once. 
Damiano picked up on this theme 
in The Devil in Miss Jones. But 
just look what happens to poor 
Miss Jones once the devil gets 
into her (metaphorically speak- 
ing). She has her way with two 
men; she sweats, pants, goes wild 
with unbridled passion. And what 
is the end result of all this wish 
fulfillment and erotic liberation? 
Miss Jones winds up a mental 
case, talking dirty to a fellow 
madman who doesn’t even hear 
her, much less respond to her plea 

“And consider the bathtub 
scene at the beginning of The 
Devil in Miss Jones? Now the 
bathtub is an important feature in 


feminine fantasies. According to 
Nancy Friday’s Norma, it’s the 
place to fantasize: 

What I do is turn the water 
on to a nice warm temperature. 
Then I lie down flat on my back, 
with my bottom right up 
against the end of the tub where 
the faucet is, and I position 
myself with my legs open feet 
up on the edge of the tub, direct- 
ly under the running water... I 
can pace my fantasy by either 
just lying there and letting the 
warm pressure of the jalling 
water find its source, or I can 
hold my lips apart so that the 
rushing water excites me 
immediately. 

Or take Margie’s description of 
her favorite masturbatory envi- 
ronment: 

I have this fantasy usually in 
the bathtub, masturbating... I 
can’t help having the idea that 
all across suburbia, at about 
four P.M., all us ladies. . . are 
lying in our tubs... playing 
dreamily with ourselves as we 
anticipate the imminent arrival 
of our husbands, who will prob- 
ably be too tired to lay us that 
night anyway. 

But male oriented porn has yet 
to explore the bathtub’s erotic 
potential. The Devil in Miss Jones 
begins with a woman drawing her 
bath, pouring in some foul-looking 
liquid, settling in with her razor 
near at hand, luxuriating for a 
moment, then opening the veins of 
her wrists. 

“What about female fantasies 
of pain and humiliation?” I went 
on. “Contrary to male expecta- 
tion, some women respond better 
to the threat of pain than to actual 
pain. While Nathalie finds ‘‘plea- 
sure in being bitten on my inner 
thighs hard enough to bruise the 
skin” when approaching climax, 
for Johanna, who was attacked 
once by a man with a knife, the 
reality of having that knife 
plunged down inches away from 
her body as her rapist entered her 
was so sexually stimulating that 
it afterward became one of her 
favorite fantasies.” 

“Of course my own pain fan- 
tasies run more to humiliation and 
hurt inflicted on the psyche. I’m 
forced for example to watch the 
man I love make passionate love 
to someone else. The Resurrection 

(Continued on page 97) 


Director Norman Jewison on his new film Rollerball as told to Hollis Alpert. 


“WHAT IS ROLLERBALL? It is a brutal, physical 
action game that was created in the early years of the 
21st Century as a vicarious outlet for the hostility 
and other anti-social feelings that have no acceptable 
outlet for a society made comfortable and 
conformist. It is a corporate society, a world nation 
state, run by seven global corporations, each dealing 
with a particular field: energy, food, housing, luxury, 
transportation, communication. Politicians have 
been replaced by a skilled executive management 
class. And, in this structured society we deal with 
one aspect, a sport, a sport that is the most popular 
event seen on Multivision, the global TV network 


that provides endless entertainment.” 

“The idea for the film came from an Esquire short. 
story written by William Harrison, who also did the 
screenplay for me. In the short story the game was 
rather bizarre and not too well defined. For filming 
purposes, we had to invent a game, and soon realized 
how difficult it is to invent a game. For one thing, 
you've got to make rules. Our game utilized motor- 
bike riders and speed roller skaters; we evolved it 
from some of the rougher aspects of such 20th 
century sports as hockey, motorbike racing, roller 
derbys, boxing, and pro football. Even after we 
designed the game, we didn’t know the problems of 
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playing it until we built a special track for it. First 
we tried it out on a Munich track built for the 
Olympics, and did experiments using a bike rider 
and a speed skater, who quickly landed in a hospital. 
When he was whipped off the end of the bike he fell, 
and the friction was so intense that it burned his 
track suit (made of the material football pants are 
made of) into his skin. So we learned that the 
uniforms had to be made of leather, so as to be able 
to withstand that friction. We ended up with a very” 
strange game. The first time we played it for an 
audience in Munich we brought in 2,000 people and 
gave them a quick explanation of the rules. Within 
two minutes after the game began those 2,006 people 
were up and screaming; not only that, they chose 
their favorite sides.” 

“James Caan plays a skilled Rollerballer, who 
excels at the game to an unexpected degree, lasting 
so long at it that all over the world he is fast 
becoming a folk hero. He’s mean, a little hostile, and 
above all, has the ability to survive. He has, in fact, 
survived at it without undue injury for six years, 
though most players are burnt out after two years. 
The problem is that in that society the game was 
designed to show the futility of individual accom- 
plishment, and it was hoped that sooner or later the 
game itself would take care of him. But it didn’t. So, 
they decided to change a few rules...” 


P 


Top: The Houston Rollerball team, champions for three years, warm up in 
the locker room before the big game with Madrid. Below: Rollerball star 
Jonathan E. (James Caan) gazes at his friend and fellow athlete Moonpie 
(John Beck); a tragic skating accident has reduced him to a total vegetable. 


‘This is the first time that 
I’ve been asked to create 
styles for the future,” a 


says Julie Harris, Roller- 
ball’s costume designer. 
But rather than create far- 

P 


out effects found in most 
futuristic films, Ms. t 
Harris concentrated on a 
fluidity. “In forty years,” 

she says, “women will have 
every conceivable aid to 

health and beauty, and 

should achieve radiant 
complexions and much 

better figures. Many of 

the dresses I created for 

the executive party se- 

quences (top, right) were 
semi-transparent with re- 

vealing body contours, 

yet with soft flowing lines 

that are almost Grecian.” 

This special look is en- 

hanced by the makeup, 

hair styles and jewelry 

worn (lower right). Most 

of the accessories are 

made of steel, the material 

used for the ball in the 

Rollerball game. As for 

the men, their gray flannel 

suits haven’ t changed much over the years, as illustrated by the 
couple on the right, modishly dancing head to head. 
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SUNSET STRIP 


(Continued from page 29) 


Strip. Its stars, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr., Roger Smith, and Ed 
“Kookie” Byrnes were heroes to 
many. Based at Dino’s, a restau- 
rant that still stands, parking lot 
attendant Kookie started each 
adventure from the Strip. Tourists 
flocked there in hopes of catching 
a mere glimpse of him or other 
favorite stars, just so they could 
tell the folks back home. 

The latter part of the 60s 
brought trouble. The city of Los 
Angeles began to loosen up, 
(Esquire magazine in 1966 award- 
ed it the dubious honor of ‘‘The 
Center of Vulgarity’’), so that the 
Strip became merely an extension 
of the rest. It was no longer a 
golden oasis. Business slumped. 

In order to prop up the sagging 
economy of the Strip, the business 
men decided to arrange matters so 
that they could woo the teen-agers 
into their clubs. At a cover price of 
$2.50 per teeny-bopper, this could 
help a lot. Matters were arranged 
so the Los Angeles County 
Ordinance forbidding persons 
under twenty-one from dancing in 
places where liquor was being 
served was rescinded. The owners 
hired rock-and-roll bands and 
served soft drinks. When all this 
was accomplished, the Strip was 
ready and waiting. And they 
waited not in vain. The response 
was tremendous. 

In fact the scheme worked too 
well. Not only did clubs attract 
those affluent teen-agers who 
could afford the $2.50 cover price, 
they also attracted those other 
less affluent teenagers who could 
not. The streets outside the dis- 
cotheques were filled with teens 
just standing around catching the 
somewhat muted sounds of what 
was happening inside. Groups 
such as The Beach Boys, The 
Byrds, and The Mamas and The 
Papas played to full houses. The 
success of the whole project 
became deafening. 

As the weeks passed and word 
spread that the Strip was what 
was happening, the number of 
loiterers increased. This great 
influx led to more trouble. For 
when the sidewalks became full, 


the spillover into the streets 
caused traffic along the Strip to 
become virtually impossible. 

The more elegant ‘‘posh’’ 
(adult) night spots which had sur- 
vived began to notice their 
customers were having difficulty 
driving their Caddies in to spend 
their money. And in California, if 
you can’t drive there, you don’t go. 

Desperate to rescue the area, 
the police took over. ‘‘Riot on the 
Strip,” read the headlines. ‘‘Police 
brutality,” cried the kids as more 
and more arrests were made—to 
no avail. As shops and restaurants 
began losing money, the area slid 
into a decline from which it has 
never fully recovered. 

Only a glimmer of the Strip’s 
grandeur remains from the palmy 
era of the 30s when members of 
the Algonquin’s in-crowd parried 
wits at the fabled Garden of Allah 
(now headquarters of a savings 
and loan association) and stars 
tarried at Ciro’s. 

In its stead is a new Strip, one 
which seems more in step with the 
times. It is still the place to get 
attention. A glance at the giant 
billboards provides a clue to this 
point. These signs are outrage- 
ously expensive—costing as much 
as $10,000—and some are hand- 
painted. One would-be star had 
her image blown up six times 
larger than life and plastered high 
above the Boulevard. It may have 
been worth it. Agents and 
producers still drive the Strip each 
day, and unusual things do tend 
to catch their eye. 
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PARTY TIME! 


(Continued from page 43) 


in the papers, in the L.A. Times 
society column, even press agents 
are listed with the guest-hosts 
they ‘‘married.” 

When Vincente Minnelli was 
married to ex-wife Denise, their 
house was the place to be seen. 
She divorced him, moved to San 
Francisco, and her current hus- 
band is Prentiss Cobb Hale who 
isn’t worried where his next 
picture is coming from. Denise 
keeps her hand in Hollywood not 
only by inviting locals up north to 
Bay City parties, but also by 
tossing expensive parties at the 
Bistro for old buddies. 

Agent Sue Mengers gained 
space—and clients—via her inti- 
mate soirees for top performers. 
She publicized herself royally. She 
has now moved into a Bel Air 
mansion equal to those of her top 
clients. But now, she says, “I’m 
not entertaining any more. I’m 
changing my life style.” Why? 
“It’s because of the economy. 
Also, some of my clients ob- 
jected.” (To her own publicity?) 

One of those happily inheriting 
the crown of party-giving champ 
is manager Allan Carr whose 
clients include Ann-Margret and 
Marvin Hamlisch. Carr bought 
the former Ingrid Bergman home 
off Benedict Canyon in Beverly 
Hills. Although Carr has lived in 
it over a year, he maintains an 
almost-empty giant living room, 
used exclusively for entertaining. 
He retains a year-round Christ- 
mas tree. (He must have heard 
about Harold Lloyd’s tree which 
is still standing in the Lloyd 
mansion. It is groaning with 
thousands of ornaments.) Carr’s 
effervescence, exuberance and 
enthusiasm have made his parties 
successful, if over-invited. And 
the sweet smell of success is 
always evident. At one affair, 
guest of honor Rudolf Nureyev, 
received guests in Carr’s mirror- 
ceilinged bedroom. Rudy was clad 
in his favorite snakeskin-tight 
ensemble as celebrities traipsed in 
to duly pay him homage. They 
ranged from Peter Frankenstein 
Boyle to a pregnant Paula 
Prentiss who, with husband 


Richard Benjamin was enthusias- 
tically discussing natural child- 
birth via the Lamaze method. 
Allan Carr, by the way, was also 
heavily responsible for the parties 
which accompanied Tommy pre- 
mieres in N.Y. and Hollywood. 
The local scene expected a boost 
when Elizabeth Taylor decided to 
give her first (and last?) Holly- 
wood party on the eve of her 
departure for Leningrad and The 
Bluebird. But no heavy list of 
stars appeared—although she 
invited old friends like Sammy 
Davis Jr., Roddy McDowall and 
Sidney Guilaroff. Most guests 
were friends of Henry Wynberg 
and there was a generous assort- 
ment of the town’s hairdressers. 


The wives of Hollywood execu- 
tives today seem to assume they 
can establish themselves in the 
social swim by using studio 
product and personnel as vehicles 
to cast themselves as party-givers 
and hosts. One such example was 
the disastrous At Long Last Love 
premiere-and-party on the 20th- 
Fox lot where President Dennis 
Stanfill and his wife Terry hosted 
the black-tie guests in the studio 
theatre and later on a sound stage. 
(As I stated at the time, they 
should have released the party 


instead of the film). The Stanfills ` 


filled the party list with Holly- 
wood show biz friends and 
Pasadena pals. 

Party lines are drawn up every 
couple of years by the political 
scene. Edie and Lew Wasserman 
and Ronnie and Nancy Reagan, 
for example, will invite into their 


homes many who would never get 
a nod from them in the usual 
social whirl, but a vote’s a vote. 

A final social line of demarca- 
tion can be found in one of 
Hollywood’s ‘‘suburbs,’’ Palm 
Springs. Charlie Farrell’s Racquet 
Club, where the bar that once 
boasted the Who’s Whose (cq) of a 
bygone era is now jammed with 
the Geritol set who moved to 
Palm Springs to die with their 
boots on. They get their kicks 
drinking alongside a new Holly- 
wood—the determined and relig- 
ious celeb tennis set. With tennis 
making such a superb comeback, 
maybe Hollywood’s young social 
scene will also return? As of this 
writing, Frank Sinatra hasn’t yet 
taken up tennis but his girl friend 
Barbra Marx is mad for the game. 
Other vintage Palm Springs 
regulars—that means Bob Hope, 
Phil Harris or Frederick Lowe— 
haven't picked up a raquet yet. 

There is, also, a group for which 
the word “fringe” was invented. 
It includes dress shop owners, 
furriers, realtors and professional 
ticket schnorrers, who usually 
have a “very best friend” in the 
movie business. They parlay this 
association into a schlock party 
list which includes an incredible 
plethora of equally schlock press 
who stuff and gulp themselves 
into gluttonous euphoria, paying 
off with dutiful mentions in their 
columns. 

Last, but not least by a long 
shot, is the one — and — only 
pipe-sucking host Hugh Hefner. 
He donates his house regularly to 
many causes for parties, attract- 
ing celebs and civilians curious to 
see what happens in the Playboy 
Mansion West. Regardless of 
what you read elsewhere—and 
what happens behind some of the 
closed doors in the many bed- 
rooms—Hefner’s home is the 
setting for some of the most 
conservative and proper parties in 
all Hollywood. The only wild 
touch in his otherwise tastefully- 
furnished mansion, is an unex- 
pected bare breasted plaster of 
Paris bust of Barbi Benton 
painted in life-like colors and 
positioned pointedly in a place of 
honor in the library. 

I wonder why something tells 
me that Suburbia, U.S.A. has 
wilder parties today than Star- 
ville? 
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Lepke 


THE RISE AND FALL of one of 
the century’s most vicious mob- 
sters is detailed in Lepke, with 
Tony Curtis in the title role. 

The film follows the progress of 
one Louis “Lepke” Buchhalter 
from his introduction to crime in 
the streets of New York’s lower 
East Side to his rise as the power- 
ful head of Murder Incorporated. 

Arrested in his early twenties as 
a petty thief and pick-pocket, 
Lepke emerged from prison at 22 
and lost no time joining a gang of 
strikebreakers and turning to 
major league crime. 

At the zenith of his career as 
boss of Murder, Inc., Lepke had 
access to such gangland powers as 
Lucky Luciano, Albert Anastasia, 
and Dutch Schultz. Always enter- 
prising, he realized there was a 
quick profit to be made in the 
drug trade, and ventured into 
narcotics—a regrettable move, it 
turned out, for it set an ambitious 
young prosecutor named Thomas 
Dewey at his heels. 

The D.A.’s relentless campaign 
against him eventually drove 
Lepke underground and put him 
out of commission. Lured from his 
hiding place by the promise of a 
deal, Lepke surrendered to the 
FBI believing he’d be spared the 
chair. 

But clemency was not forth- 
coming, and the Feds handed 
Lepke over to the D.A. He was 
charged with murder and died in 
Sing Sing in the electric chair. 

Produced and directed by 
Menahem Golan, Lepke co-stars 
Michael Callan,, Warren 
Berlinger, Gianni Russo, Vic 
Tayback and pretty blond new- 
comer Mary Wilcox as Lepke’s 
girlfriend, and features Milton 
Berle in a cameo role as a “Mr. 
Meyer” (read as Lansky). 


Lepke introduces pretty Mary Wilcox. Tony Curtis 
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, rear, plays the title role. 


When Murder, Inc. ventured into narcotics, 
an ambitious young prosecutor named Thomas 
Dewey set out to put an end to the organization. 


An erotic sequence ends in violence in this 
1930s gangland saga set on Néw York's notor- 
ious lower East Side. 


The Fortune, thrice-blessed by Mike Nichols, Warren 
Beatty and Jack Nicholson, has all the earmarks of a 


box-office success. 
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POMEE Say 


Top left: Stars Jac icholson and 
Warren Beatty contemplate their 
next plan of action. Lower left: 
Beatty, Nicholson seem headed for 
some trouble with the law. Above: 
Jack Nicholson observes his quiet 
captive audience. 


The Fortune 


ONCE UPON A TIME, back in 
the 20s and 30s, to be exact, there 
was a light-hearted entertainment 
formula centering around a rich 
but lovable heiress pursued by 
callous but equally lovable fortune 
hunters. And now, in 1975, 
director Mike Nichols has come up 
with The Fortune, a revival of this 


standard adventure-comedy 
formula about a fabulously 
wealthy heiress and two fortune- 
hunters who perform any number 
of outrageous antics to win her 
attention, affection, and hope- 
fully, a piece of Daddy’s millions. 
With the incredible combination 
of Mike Nichols at the directorial 
helm, and Warren Beatty and 
Jack Nicholson teaming up to 


head a strong cast, The Fortune, 
to be released this June by 
Columbia Pictures, seems to have 
all the potential of being a major 
motion picture for 1975. 

In addition to Beatty and 
Nicholson, the other top-lined star 
in the film is a young actress in 
her first major starring role, 
Stockard Channing. Ms. 
Channing’s previous acting 


experience has been primarily in 
the theater rather than films. She 
first became interested in acting 
when she was a student at Rad- 
cliffe; she joined the Agassiz 
Theatre, the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and the Loeb Repertory 
Theatre in short order. After 
graduation, she worked in several 
repertory companies in Boston, 
New York and Washington, ap- 
pearing in such productions as 
John Hawkes’ The Innocent 
Party, Ed Bullins’ Game of Adam 
and Eve, and Arthur Miller’s 
After The Fall. In December of 


Stockard Channing plays the heiress 
and primary object of the attentions 
of Messrs. Beatty and Nicholson 


1972, Ms. Channing took over the 
part of one of the female leads in 
the Broadway production of Two 
Gentlemen Of Verona, a part for 
which she had previously served 
as understudy. The following 
year, she again appeared on 
Broadway with Eddie Albert and 
Nanette Fabray in No Hard 
Feelings, and later in 1973 
appeared in Los Angeles with the 
national company of Verona. 
While in Los Angeles, she landed 
a good-sized role in a made-for- 
television movie called The Girl 
Most Likely To. 
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About the role she plays in The 
Fortune, Stockard Channing says, 
“It’s a humorous part. No one 
appreciates her, but the girl I play 
is gallant. Yes, she’s a very 
gallant human being.” 

The Fortune was taken from an 
original screenplay by Carole 
Eastman. Co-producing the film 
along with Mike Nichols is Don 
Devlin, and the executive 
producer is Hank Moonjean. The 
sets and costumes for this 1920s 
period piece were designed by 
brother and sister-in-law Richard 
and Anthea Sylbert whose last 
credit was creating the sets and 
costumes for Chinatown. 
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Raquel 


(Continued from page 35) 


bought the film for less than a 
million, with me in it. They’re 
bound to get their money back, at 
the very least. It’s already been 
requested for the festival in 
Cannes—but they want Jim 
Ivory’s print. Wouldn’t you think 
that, with so little at stake, and 
the possible prestige of a major 
festival, they’d go with the direc- 
tor’s cut? I’ve even offered to go 
out and promote the film if they’d 
leave it alone.”’ 

It would take someone con- 
siderably more cynical than I to 
suggest that Raquel’s irate pro- 
testations might have been 
motivated by what she considered 
the desecration of her best 
performance to date, which may 
well be the case. But to my ears, 
she seemed more committed to a 
fine film than to a fine perfor- 
mance. She clearly admired her 
co-star, James Coco, and declared 
that she was willing to have her 
name appear below the title if the 
studio would go with the Ivory 
version. American-International 
replied that they would be agree- 
able to placing her name below the 
title, but would make no other 
promises. 

At the present writing it has yet 
to be resolved which version of 
The Wild Party will reach the 
public, Ivory’s or Sam Arcoff’s. 
(Arcoff is the genial tyrant who 
runs American-International like 
a feudal duchy.) But I could only 
be impressed by Raquel’s willing- 
ness to lay it on the line to protect 
something she believed in—first, 
by taking the role at considerably 
less than her normal salary (a 
risky procedure in Hollywood, 
where the price you were last paid 
tends to become what the studios 
consider “‘normal’’), and second, 
by using every means at her com- 
mand to force the studio into 
releasing something approximat- 
ing the picture she thought she 
was making. “I’m just glad I 
didn’t do any of the nude scenes 
they asked for,” she flashed. “I 
can just imagine what A.I.P. 
would have done with that!” 
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I asked her how she felt about 
nude scenes in general. “I guess 
I’m really a puritan from head to 
toe,” she giggled, looking less like 
a puritan than anyone I have ever 
seen. ‘‘I don’t like to do them, and 
also I don’t believe they are really 
necessary. For me, nudity de- 
stroys the fantasy element in sex, 
and that is what the movies are all 
about, or should be.” 

I asked if she saw any new sex 
stars coming along. She didn’t 
“It’s so difficult for girls to get 
started today,” she explained. 
“When I began, the studios were 
making more pictures than they 
are now, so you had more chances 
to be seen. Also, the studios had 
their own publicity departments 
to help build a star.” (She could 
have added, but didn’t, that 
someone like her former husband, 
Patrick Curtis, might still be 
phenomenally useful even today. 
Curtis merchandised her as if she 
were a new cosmetic, making her 
name, face and figure internation- 
ally known well before she had 
become a star. Unfortunately for 


him, he was a better promoter 
than producer, and after several of 
the productions he had put 
together for his wife died, so did 
the marriage.) 

“Today,” she continued, “ʻa girl 
is extremely lucky if she gets one 
or two good roles in a year, 
especially since there are so few 
good roles being written for 
women these days. As for tele- 
vision, sure, a young actress can 
get plenty of exposure, but unless 
you're the star of an ongoing 
series, it’s all pretty meaningless. 
The way the credits flash by at the 
end of a show, who can remember 
who played what? Anyway, I 
know I spend a great deal of my 
time now reading scripts that are 
sent to me, hoping Ill find a 
decent part. That’s how I found 
The Wild Party, in fact. A friend 
knew I was looking for something 
serious to do, and suggested that 
I look at it. I don’t mind being 
thought of as a sex symbol, you 
know, but I am an actress.” 

Yes, I thought as we said our 
goodbyes, Raquel Welch is an 
actress—and getting better all the 
time. But as she stood there in the 
moonlight, her figure silhouetted 
against the open door, I could 
only think she looked like a million 
dollars used to look. And that her 
figure was one that could never be 
hurt by inflation. 


Raquel and writer-interviewer Arthur Knight in a more pensive moment. 
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big names as against the same 
pictures with lesser-knowns. The 
computer said ‘‘stars.’’ The 
company loaded its films over the 
next year with heavy-priced stars. 
When the returns came in the 
stock of the company took a nose- 
dive and the executive was out on 
his proverbial. 

At the tail end of the wave of 
the ‘‘little pictures” some talented 
young people approached a studio 
with a script they wanted to make 
for a budget of well under a 
million dollars. An executive told 
them that unfortunately 
“market” conditions were against 
such a picture. The young people 
said that they’d be willing to work 
for nothing to make the picture. 
Even so, said the executive, the 
risk was too great. The young 
people went to every studio in 
town, and received much the same 
answer. Finally, a friendly 
executive at Universal said he 
liked the project, but that he 
couldn’t sell it to the boss unless a 
big name was involved. Francis 
Ford Coppola, who had just 
directed The Godfather, agreed to 
serve as producer, in name only. 
The budget was at last approved. 
The picture was made for less 
than three quarters of a million. 
At last report, it had earned more 
than thirty million. The picture 
was called American Graffiti. The 
executive quoted above who 
thought market conditions not 
right for it is still looking for 
another American Graffiti. 

Such stories are endless, but 
let’s go with one more. Larry 
Turman, a young producer, came 
across a book called The Grad- 
uate, got Mike Nichols to agree to 
direct it, and then went hawking 
the project all over town. Every 
major said “no.” Joe Levine, who 
ran a small company called 
Embassy, had a hunch that Mike 
Nichols was hot. He agreed to 
finance the film. It made well over 
fifty million dollars, and Levine 
sold Embassy to a conglomerate 
at a profit for himself of forty mil- 
lion dollars. The president of a 
company who had been offered the 


same project later met Turman at 
a party. He went down on his 
knees. “Why,” he wailed, “didn’t 
you make me make that picture?” 
By the way, whatever happened 
to Embassy? The conglomerate’s 
annual report shows a loss for 
every year thereafter. 

Wouldn’t it seem, then, that the 
management level cannot be 
trusted to judge which pictures 
should be made? That some other 
method must be evolved, that 
other criteria than grosses and 
losses on previous films must be 
established? Money people 
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apparently don’t think that way. 
The talents continue to scrabble 
around with their pet projects, 
seeking financing, and invariably 
meeting the same cliched answers. 
Get me Steve McQueen and it’s a 
deal; or, get that fellow who made 
Graffiti to direct and I'll go with 
it; or, how about a rewrite by that 
fellow who wrote The Sting. 
They'll ask: “What’s it about?” 
and expect a thirty second 
summary of the story. They’re 
busy people, after all. It takes 
time to read Business Week and 
The Wall Street Journal. 

One executive, David Picker by 
name, made a confession. “If I’d 
made the pictures I turned down, 
instead of the ones I chose, the 
result in grosses would have been 
exactly the same.” An honest 
man, Picker. He’s no longer 
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running that particular company. 
He’s producing pictures on his 
own, exercising his own tastes, 
which is perhaps the way it ought 
to be. Lenny is one of his; you'll 
shortly see another off-beat 
winner called Smile. There are 
some who say that Picker was too 
smart for his job. Too decent, too 
nice. 

But the shuffle goes on. Which 
brings us to the question of how 
one gets to play the power game in 
Hollywood? Well, there’s the way 
of family connections. Your father 
was a studio boss; chances are the 
relationship immediately qualifies 
you for a high level job, and by the 
way, that level starts at $75,000 a 
year and goes far upward. A 
fellow in the New York story 
department of a studio showed 
such acumen in picking likely 
scripts and novels in galleys for 
production that he was brought to 
Hollywood as an executive. He 
visited a friend in the industry 
who asked him what his new 
salary was. “A thousand a week,” 
the transplanted New Yorker said, 
proudly. 

“Do mea favor,”’ the friend 
said. ‘‘Never tell another person 
what you have just told me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because no one out here will 


respect you,” the friend said. 

“But I’m not doing anything 
yet. I haven’t proved myself,” 
said the New Yorker.” 

“Even so,” said the friend, 
‘you should be making two thou- 
sand a week. You're being 
gypped.”’ 

It is seldom, though, that some- 
one gets pulled out of the “talent” 
ranks to operate on the manage- 
ment level. Look over today’s 
Hollywood management, and at 
almost every studio you'll find 
former agents and lawyers in the 
power seats. There’s a reason for 
this. Agents and lawyers are 
primarily practised in the art of 
making deals. They know how to 
read the fine print clauses. They 
are negotiators. An agent witha 
few hot clients is already wielding 
power, and it is just a step or two 
from there to running a studio. 
Lawyers representing show 
business people get so used to 
being in the front offices, working 
on contract provisions, that they 
get the itch to occupy those offices 
themselves. And, often enough 
they do. 

Do they know anything about 
making pictures? Can they read a 
script and visualize it in finished 
film form? Do they know 
whether a story bears any relation 
to real life or genuine emotions or 
drama that can keep audiences 
glued to their seats? It is the 


Robert Carroll's latest book is The 
Disappearance (Dial Press), a sus- 
pense novel, that is fast moving and 
expertly executed. Ed. 


A street scene from Paramount's top moneymaker, The Godfather, Part II. 
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considered judgement of the 
talents that they do not. ‘‘A new 
head of production,” said a 
well-known producer, ‘‘takes over 
at a company. He'll say, look, you 
fellows know more than I do about 
what goes into a picture. Just 
keep the budgets in line and I'll 
leave you alone. And, within a 
week, he’s asking you for the 
pictures of the girls.” 

More than that—he’s soon 
passing judgement on what 
should be made and what 
shouldn’t. He'll meet a girl with 
cleavage at a party and request 
she be given a prominent role in a 
picture. His wife has read a novel 
and mentions it at breakfast. The 
executive buys the book, and tries 
to get Mike Nichols or William 
Friedkin to make it. It winds up 
being directed by one of the 
schlock directors who will take 
anything to get some work. 
Another failure and more red ink 
on the books. 

But, in a way, failure is not 
really failure for the power game 
player, because he always wins 
regardless. Money people know 
the ways of money. No one 
playing the Hollywood power 
game will regard anything less 
than $250,000 a year as worthy of 
his abilities. Along with the salary 
go stock options and retirement 
benefits, not to mention 
“expenses.” Because life at the 
top can be short, it is mandatory 
that one protect himself with a 
long-term contract. Do not sorrow 
over a president or vice president 
of a movie company who is fired, 
or, more likely, ‘‘resigns.’’ His 
contract will pay him off at full or 
half his salary for the next seven 
years, and he can cash in his stock 
options whenever he wishes. 

As for the talents—the 
directors, writers, independent 
producers, and actors—they’re 
only as good, so the saying goes in 
Hollywood, as their last picture. A 
bomb or two, and the house and 
swimming pool are up for sale, 
and the pretty wife is suiug for 
divorce. But let a management 
man sink his company into the red 
for fifty million dollars, and he’s 
fixed for life. Most of the time it’s 
so expensive to get rid of him that 
he’s promoted to the chairman- 
ship of the board. 

The power gameis a great game, 
if you know how to play it. 


Column by Ron Fry 


ALTHOUGH THE FILM educa- 


tion program at Northwestern 
University is relatively new and 
still rather small, the Speech 
Department (of which the pro- 
gram is a part) can boast such 
past students as Warren Beatty 
(who never graduated), Charlton 
Heston, Jennifer Jones and 
Patricia Neal—all Academy award 
winners—as well as Ann-Mar- 
gret, Tony Randall, Virginia 
Graham, drama critic Walter 
Kerr, Richard Benjamin, Paula 


Recent Films at Northwestern 


Prentiss and many others. 

Which is not exactly small time 
for a 125-year-old school that 
didn’t get around to establishing a 
film program until 1956. 

Northwestern’s Evanston cam- 
pus lolls in a lush green setting 
just north of Chicago on the shore 
of Lake Michigan. Although over 
22,000 part- and full-time students 
use the campus, the administra- 
tion manages to keep the full-time 
undergraduate and graduate en- 
rollment at around 11,000... 
which means students can take 
advantage of the facilities a major 


Louis Castelli’s Gothic “chiller,” Black Becomes A Widow, is a spoof worthy of the talents of actor Robert Morely. 


university can offer and still enjoy 
the cozy privacy of a small-town 
college. A total of nearly 2400 full- 
and part-time teaching staff con- 
tribute a large supply of expertise 
to Northwestern’s small classes. 

Although the film program is 
small, it is vigorous, active and 
constantly growing. Fewer than 
100 film students a year still 
manage to turn out a high quality 
product. 

On the undergraduate level, the 
program is conceived as pre-pro- 
fessional, preparing the student 
for immediate entry into the film 
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industry. Despite nearly constant 
pressure for increased ‘‘practical- 
ity” —both from students and 
local producer-employers — the 
program seems to be most 
comfortable with an almost equal 
balance between production and 
theory (history-criticism). Accord- 
ing to an article written for Film 
Quarterly, the professors feel that 
“how to conform 35mm negative 
film to 16mm work print, sell a 
sponsor on a film, and like matters 
can be learned faster and better on 
the job...A university can, 
however, teach supremely well 
and consistently within its general 
aims of higher learning what a 
particular medium of art can and 
should be...” 

A school with a nineteen-year- 
old film program might still be 
suffering minor growing pains. 
But Northwestern, far from an 
infant in spirit, is an up-and- 
coming leader in Midwest film- 
making. According to outstanding 
alumni like Rod Whitaker at 


Texas and Don Staples at Ohio 
State, it’s an excellent program 
only because of the drive for per- 
fection of one man—Jack Ellis. 
One commentator said that if Ellis 
should leave Northwestern, ‘‘the 
film program would disintegrate 
in minutes.” The situation isn’t 
nearly that shaky now, but Ellis is 
still a prime mover. 

According to Rod Whitaker, 
“Jack Ellis is the ultimate refer- 
ence point for communications 
throughout the country. If you 
have a question about film and 
you call Ellis, he can probably 
answer it immediately. He is, I 
think, the most knowledgeable 
man about film anywhere. His 
students are now professors in 
almost every film school in the 
country.” 

Ellis’ biggest contribution to 
the actual dynamics of film 


education seems to be the modal 
approach. Rather than breaking 
filmwork down into its constituent 
parts —scripting, camerawork, ed- 


Fiddler's Grove, Dana Hodgdon’s film record of a fiddler’s convention. 
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iting, sound, etc.—he devised a 
method, which enables students 
to study the documentary mode 
as a whole, the art mode, the 
narrative mode and the persua- 
sive. It works. That’s one reason, 
perhaps, why he is often referred 
to as the Grand Old Man of the 
Young Men in film. 

There are only 17 film courses 
(nine undergraduate, eight grad- 
uate) in the entire department, 
but the modal approach allows 
Ellis and his colleagues to create 
umbrella type courses that cover 
far more ground than the 
traditional “writing - editing - 
sound” mini-courses. 

Introduction to Film, for 
example, includes sections on ‘‘the 
aesthetics of film,” “the tech- 
nology of film,” “the history of 
film,” “the business of film,” and 
“the social function of film.” 
Students in this introductory 
course plan their own films, revise 
and rewrite shooting scripts and 
screen the final product. Few 
schools allow students such 
immediate production experience 
in an introductory course. 

The films produced by the 
students prove the praise Ellis has 
received is merited. More than 
any other school we have covered 
so far, Northwestern likes to 
experiment. While NYU or USC 
might see an overload of 
documentary and narrative films 
—to the virtual exclusion of good 
experimental or animated features, 
Northwestern seems to love the 
challenge of the experimental and 
the nonrestrictive form of cinema 
verite. Animation, unfortunately, 
seems to get the short end here, 
too. Little was done until 1966 
when a master’s candidate who 
wanted to produce an animated 
short using still photographs built 


Any Empty Space by John Reaslee, Virginia Hamburg, and Mary Ann Childers follows the formation of a mime troupe. 


a full-scale professional animation 
stand which he donated to the 
school when he left. 

The students’ propensity for 
free-form and the unusual could 
have lead to a plethora of badly 
produced self-portraits and boring 
studies of the school janitor at 
work. Instead, the freedom to cut 
new pathways has added a zest for 
the rarely-seen, a curiosity that 
ferrets out the extraordinary 
components of ordinary people 
and everyday things. 


Alleluia by William Grisham 
and Howard Smith, for example, 
managed to make a 33-minute 
black and white study of a group 
of nuns into a lyrical appreciation 
of faith, hope and charity—and 
without special effects! 

A number of other films made 
during the first years of the 
program show a similar apprecia- 
tion of beauty in the common- 
place. Casey Jones (1968, by 
Thomas White) observes a 98-year 
old man who has entertained on 


the streets of Chicago with an 
accordion and a trained chicken 
for decades. Another study of 
aging — Gerald Temaner and Gor- 
don Quinn’s Home for Life is a 
cinema verite documentary about 
two elderly people in their first 
months at a home for the aged. It 
was screened at both the Chicago 
and Edinburgh International Film 
Festivals. 

Whimsical portraits have al- 
ways been popular subjects. The 
Bulb Changer (produced in 1960 


by Tom Smith, Fred Mumm and 
Ed Swanson) is a short about a 
man whose job it is to change the 
lamps in traffic signals. Robert 
Ford’s The High Up Doll illus- 
trates the old ‘‘the grass is always 
greener...” adage in the experi- 
ence of a little girl who desperately 
wants a large and expensive doll. 
When she finally gets it—through 
childish and feminine wiles and 
intrigues—it somehow just isn’t 
so great. Sound familiar? 

Two of the most memorable 
older films are Good Night, 
Socrates and Have You Seen 
Jenny Gilbertson? Good Night, 
Socrates by Stuart Hagman and 
Maria Moraites is probably the 
most poignant film ever made at 


Northwestern. The 1962 film is a 
study of the final days of Chi- 
cago’s “Greek Town,” as seen 
through the eyes of a little boy 
who just can’t understand why his 
parents and grandparents don’t 
enjoy the construction work going 
on the way he does. The boy is 
forced to grow up and watch the 
“‘progress’’ bring about the 
violent and instant disintegration 
of his home. Socrates won first 
prizes at the Venice International 
Film Festival, the Producers 
Guild of America Intercollegiate 
Awards and the Midwest Film 
Festival. 

Have You Seen Jenny Gilbert- 
son?, on the other hand, could be 
called many things—but not 


A scene from Building Belief, Dana Hodgdon's documentary about the use of creative dramatics in the classroom. 


poignant. The 1967 film by Jerold 
Sider was, according to its creator, 
‘made from an illegible script. . . 
shot on location in thirty or forty 
obscure places.” It has also been 
described as “the most sneering 
view of life. . . [ever filmed].” 
Recent films continue in the 
pathways these first efforts 
helped to forge. None are erratic 
departures. One new development, 
however, has greatly contributed 
to the quality of the films—fac- 
ulty members are now working 
with many students on co-pro- 
duced films and even scripting 
and shooting their own films as 
part of the program. The experi- 
mental spirit also remains, though 
now it has a decided comedic tint. 
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Suspension, for example, a film 
by Robert Dahlin is a hilarious 
tongue-in-cheek tribute to the 
great director Alfred Hitchcock. 
Louis Castelli’s Black Becomes a 
Widow, set in Victorian England, 
is a macabre enough vehicle for 
Vincent Price and funny enough 
for Robert Morley. 

Other films have clear prece- 
dents in the past. 

Elements of fantasy in The 
High Up Doll have been recap- 
tured by faculty member Stuart 
Kaminsky and Steven Fagin in 
Last Minute Marriage, which 
portrays the surreal dilemma of a 
man literally caught up in a silent 
film —after he enters the screen. 

The whimsical mood of Casey 
Jones surfaces again in Fiddlers’ 
Grove, faculty. member Dana 
Hodgdon’s film of a North Caro- 
lina fiddlers’ convention. 

Current affairs are leaving their 
mark now more than ever. The 
political awareness that produced 
Ron Abramson’s George Lincoln 
Rockwell Visits Northwestern in 
the 60s has inspired Pentheselia: 
Queen of the Amazons, a study of 
feminism, the “in” movement of 
the 70s. 

It is easy to see that North- 
western has come a long way in 
nineteen years. It is now con- 
sidered, among pundits, to be one 
of the top ten film schools in the 
country. Certainly Jack Ellis and 
the fine staff he has accumulated 
(and re-accumulated, since so 
many faculty members have 
taught for a time in other schools) 
deserve a major part of the credit, 
but the rest of the credit must go 
to the students themselves. It 
seems they want to make Chicago 
known for something other than 
its mayor, Richard Daley. 

They’re working on it. O 


Developneecl Language Teaching explores new techniques in speech therapy. 


Major films of recent years. 


1973 - Suspension - 28 minutes, 16mm. A film by Robert Dahlin (grad 


student), film made as a Master’s Thesis. A comic tribute to 
Alfred Hitchcock. Awards: 2nd place Chicago Int’l Film 
Festival 1973. 1st place MPAA Student Oscar Awards 1973. 


1974- A May Carol - 50 minutes, 16mm color. A film by Keith 


Cunningham (undergrad). An experimental film about one 
man’s fantasies and dreams. 


1974 - Last Minute Marriage - 15 minutes, 16mm color. A film by 


Stuart Kaminsky (faculty) and Steven Fagin (grad). A 
fantasy about a man who goes to see a silent film and finds 
himself caught up in the story when he enters the screen. 


1974 - Pentheselia: Queen of the Amazons - 100 minutes, 16mm 


color. A film by Peter Wollen (faculty) and Laura Mulvey. An 
experimental feature dealing with formal film theory and the 
history of feminism. Currently in distribution in this country 
and in England. 
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New Tycoons 


(Continued from page 24) 


placed him with the relatively un- 
tried Evans. Yet Koch is one of 
Bob’s closest and most supportive 
friends and associates. ‘Everyone 
loves Howard,” Bob said. ‘‘They 
were crazy about him at the 
studio, and when I walked on to 
the lot to step into his shoes, well, 
if I’d had a dose of clap I couldn’t 
have been less welcome. But 
Howard gave me his cooperation, 
and Charlie Bluhdorn stood 
behind me.” 

He can remember it with 
amusement now, but it must have 
been uncomfortable at the time. 
“When Charlie put me in my job,” 
he said, ‘‘everyone in the 
company, and a lot outside the 
company, called him and said he 
must be crazy. Put that playboy 
kid in there? That “B” actor? 
Make him head of the studio? You 
want to ruin the company?” But 
Bluhdorn stuck by his decision, 
despite tough going for a couple of 
years. There were disasters and 
near-disasters. Cost over-runs on 
Paint Your Wagon, Darling Lili, 
and Catch 22 expanded budgets to 
the point where breaking even 
would have brought sighs of relief. 
The Molly McGuires went down 
the drain to the tune of ten million 
dollars. Evans, the boy wonder, 
was failing big. 

And then came Love Story. He 
was sitting one day in his projec- 
tion room with Larry Pearce, the 
director of a moderate success, 
Goodbye Columbus, that had 
introduced a lissome new act- 
ress, Ali McGraw. Bob asked 
Larry what he was up to, and he 
said he was considering projects. 
“What’s Ali doing?” Bob asked. 
Larry told him she’d got hold of a 
script she wanted to do. “I asked 
him,” Bob went on, “what the 
story was and what it was called. 
Larry said it was a piece of shit, 
I’ve got it outside in the car. 
Lemme get it—I don’t remember 
the title. Larry brought the script 
in and it was called Love Story. I 
said, can I read it? I'd love to doa 
picture with Ali. I read the script 
and actually cried. The next 
morning I called Larry and said, 
you know, I like it. It may be 
corny, but I really like it. He 
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asked me, was I kidding? Would I 
do it? I said I would, and would he 
direct it? Well, he said, if you'll do 
it, I'll direct it.” 

A company within a company 
was formed. Evans and Pearce 
met with Howard Minsky, who 
had optioned the script with the 
intent to produce it, although, 
until then, everyone the script was 
shown to had turned it down. But 
then Pearce begged off. “I just 
can’t make this picture,” he told 
Evans, “It’s a piece of shit.” Evans 
sought for another director, and, 
after several turndowns, landed 
Arthur Hiller. They then went 
after a young male star to play 
opposite Ali McGraw. First choice 
was Beau Bridges, who, though 
offered ten percent of the gross of 


Fay Dunaway and Jack Nicholson share a 


the picture, refused to touch it. If, 
on the other hand, he had agreed 
to do it, he would have been seven 
or eight million dollars richer. Jon 
Voight turned up his nose at it, so 
did Michael Sarrazin. Finally, 
Ryan O'Neal was tested and cast 
at a price of 25,000 dollars. Ali, 
under contract to the studio, re- 
ceived 20,000. And the rest is box- 
office history. 

“Talk about strange concaten- 
ations of circumstances,” Evans 
said. “Look what happened after- 
ward to people who refused to 
work on Love Story. Larry Pearce 
went on to do an all but un- 
releasable disaster called The 
Sporting Club. Beau Bridges ap- 


peared in something that got no- 
where. Jon Voight made two dis- 
asters in a row. Michael Sarrazin 
worked with Bob Mulligan in a 
picture that was a dreadful failure. 
It was as though the success of 
Love Story had an opposite 
effect on everyone else who had 
been approached to do it.” 

Evans turned next to The God- 
father, and that, too, made 
history. ‘‘Francis Ford Coppola 
turned in a first director’s cut that 
came to two hours and ten 
minutes, although he had shot 
hours and hours. He was worried 
that the studio would be afraid to 
release a three hour picture. But 
his version made it seem like just 
another Mafia picture. All the 
texture was missing. So we had to 
build the picture back up. I was 
obsessed with it. Francis and I got 
very involved over the whole 
thing.” Evans, though, won most 
of the points, and apparently that 


rare tender moment in Chinatown. 


rankled Coppola. When Academy 
Award time came, and Coppola 
went to the podium to receive the 
award for the year’s best 
direction, he, with what seemed to 
everyone malicious intent, omit- 
ted Evans from the traditional 
thanks. He did thank Peter Bart, 
who was now Evans’ assistant. So 
far as anyone knows, Evans never 
mentioned the slight. But Bluh- 
dorn knew that he had piloted The 
Godfather to the largest gross in 
the history of the industry. 

Enter a little fellow with a big 
ego called Frank Yablans. Vice 
President in charge of sales and 
exploitation, he had loyally sup- 

(Continued on page 98) 


The Dealmakers 


(Continued from page 46) 


studio executive like Louis B. 
Mayer could—and did—command 
the highest salary in the world. 
But today, in view of personal 
income taxes, to demand such a 
salary would be mean vainglory, 
which few executives can afford. 
The popular alternative is to 
incorporate, set up an independent 
production company, and partici- 
pate in a share of the profits from 
whatever films you make. Today’s 
studio v-p’s, however fat their 
paychecks, rarely participate in 
the rewards reaped by their own 
studio’s blockbusters. As a result, 
there is a lot of room at the top; 
and a man like Evans, who was 
easily the most knowledgeable 
studio executive in town these last 
few years, would eagerly grab the 
opportunity to (ostensibly) step 
down to an independent produc- 
tion deal with eight years of 
guaranteed distribution for what- 
ever he may decide to make. 

But what of these youthful 
ex-agents who are stepping into 
the breach? Herb Jaffe, a former 
literary agent in New York—my 
former literary agent in New 
York, in point of fact—was one of 
Mike Medavoy’s predecessors at 
United Artists. From that post, 
like Evans, he went into inde- 
pendent production, with The 
Wind and the Lion his most 
current release. He thinks now it 
should have been the other way 
around. “Any production boss 
should have the experience of 
making a film,” he said recently. 
“And I don’t mean just putting a 
package together. Until you’ve 
been to Almeria [where Wind and 
the Lion was shot], and sweated it 
out, you don’t fully know that it’s 
not only difficult to make a great 
movie, it’s just as difficult to get a 
movie made.” 

The lack of just this type of 
experience is the primary short- 
coming of most of the new studio 
executives. They have made the 
deals, but not the pictures. They 
know which star is hot, but not 
how appropriate he may be for a 
particular script. They know who 
is ‘‘bankable’’ (whose name 
attached to a movie will insure 
investment capital), and will start 


pictures with a half-ready script if 
their star is ready to go. They also 
like to think they are tuned in to 
the latest trends—which is why so 
many pictures appear eighteen 
months after the latest trend has 
expired. 

One thing that is too often 
ignored about the vanished 
moguls of the movies: They may 
have been crude, lewd and 
tatooed, but they knew their 
audiences. Indeed, most of them — 


estate people who took over the 
reins of power, and who had to be 
pitched to by the agencies. The 
point was never what was good, 
but what might sell. Today’s 
agent turned studio executive is 
actively searching the best of both 
possible worlds. As seller turned 
buyer, he is in a position to know 
how the merchandise has been 
assembled. 

But even here, the economics of 
the industry militate against 
excellence. We like to think of the 
nice little films that break through 
to show a profit—a Marty, a 
Lilies of the Field, Sounder, or 
Woman Under the Influence. But 
again quoting Jaffe: “The studios 


Box office takes precedence over quality. Exception: Lilies of the Field. 


Fox, Mayer, the Warners, Zukor 
—had been exhibitors first, before 
turning to production. It may not 
have been true that, as Herman 
Mankiewicz once inelegantly put 
it, “The whole world is wired to 
Harry Cohn’s ass,” but the sitz- 
fleisch responses of these men 
corresponded to a remarkable ex- 
actitude with the responses of the 
people they were making their 
pictures for. They had been there. 
They had stood in front of their 
nickelodeons and heard what their 
audiences said on the way out. 

In a way, this new generation of 
studio moguls may be an improve- 
ment on the generation that 
immediately preceded it—the 
accountants and lawyers and real 


get the 35 percent distribution fee 
domestically and 40 percent 
foreign. So they’re praying for 
movies that gross tremendously 
at the box office, even if in the 
books they don’t show a profit. 
Better to gross $20,000,000 and 
lose $2,000,000 on paper than gross 
$6,000,000 and make a million.” 
This may be the kind of 
economics that the agency mind 
understands. If so, it is the kind of 
economics that will convert every 
potential picture into a potential 
deal—and every deal into a 
potential disaster. The public, 
when it is out shopping for 
movies, is not really out shopping 
for a good deal. What it wants is a 
good movie. 
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FROM CHARLES MANSON TO PATTY HEARST: 


Photos by George Bernard 


THE EVOLUTION 


Simulated sex and gallons 
of gore are the hallmarks of 
a Roberts top-grosser. 


Article by George Bernard 


ROARING LIKE A raging 
inferno, filmmaker Robert L. 
Roberts terminates a scorching 
telephone conversation in a 
manner he knows best. Almost 
manically, definitely with a 
theatrical flair, he slams the 
hapless receiver against a seem- 
ingly indestructible phone book. 

He continues to simmer as he 
holds a group of transparencies to 
the light, testing for clarity and 
color composition. The slides are 
from Patty, a full length motion 
picture (inspired by the Patty 
Hearst kidnapping) which 
Roberts co-scripted, produced and 
directed. 

Elated at what he sees, Roberts 
returns them to this reporter as 
the phone rings. Roberts picks up 
quickly. “I thought that was you,” 
he barks. “Don’t call me again, 
ever!” Once again playing the 
part he believes is expected of a 
movie mogul who just happens to 
be the President of a New York 
production firm called Trans- 
World Attractions Corporation he 
brought public in 1970. 

“Imagine,” he says, ‘‘some ad 
agency shnook is trying to tell me 
how to run my business and 
spend my money in the media. I 
made a few big mistakes with 
Saviour and I won’t repeat them 
with Patty. Besides,” he contin- 
ues, pounding his hand into a 
cluttered-with-contracts mahog- 
any desk, sparing the resting 


Troy Donahue played a Manson-type 
character in Sweet Saviour. ts 
Hearst look-alike Sarah Nicholson in 
Patty. 


OF A FILMMAKER 


phone, ‘‘this time around, I’ll 
listen to my own head.” 

The Saviour Roberts alludes to 
is Sweet Saviour, his 1971 TWAC 
release which resurrected Troy 
Donahue from the tombs of 
Hollywood’s forgotten. In that 
film, Donahue was cast as the 
bearded, bedraggled Charles 
Manson. “The flick received more 
advance publicity,” notes RLR, 
“than possibly Gone With The 
Wind and The Ten Command- 
ments, but we suffered crippling, 
agonizing reviews after we 
opened,’’ he moaned. 

“The trouble was that the title 
was a turn off, though my ad 
agency said it was ‘right on 
target’. ..and I didn’t go far 
enough with sex, and went too far 
with violence.” 

Sweet Saviour opened at two 
prominent New York theatres, the 
Forum on Broadway and the 
Trans-Lux East. A modest 
advertising-promotional budget 
included, Roberts brought the 
film in slightly under $400,000 — 
$390,000 to be exact. The picture, 
which featured simulated sex, 
gallons of gore including the 
macabre mutilation of the film’s 
Sharon Tate and her ‘‘beautiful 
people” friends, made Variety’s 50 
Top-Grossing Films chart. This 
major feat was accomplished in 
spite of the New York critics’ 


An R version of Patty is 
planned so “parents can 
take their children to see a 
part of history being made.” 


condemnation of Saviour for 
capitalizing on, as one reviewer 
opined, ‘‘the tragedy of the 70s.” 
Roberts, often humorously 
referred to as Cecil B. DeRoberts 
—only by his closest friends — 
wrote the original story for Sweet 


Saviour, then proceeded to release 
the property in New York by 
himself before giving it over to 
Universal-Marion for national 
distribution. ‘‘The name was later 
changed to Love Thrill Murders 
and sold for a nifty profit,” 
Roberts reveals. The film is 
currently being exhibited through- 
out parts of the U.S. and Canada. 

“I filmed Troy grinding away 
for all he’s worth in Saviour, but 
Troy’s genitals never touched the 
flesh of Renay Granville (a cousin 
to Bonita)” offers Roberts. Renay, 
cast as Sharon, ‘‘was separated 
from Troy’s gyrating pelvis by an 
inconspicuous wash rag” Roberts 
bellowed with laughter, ‘‘Other- 
wise, I never would have gotten 
her to play the character, and she 
was stupendous.” 

In Patty, Renay returns as Mrs. 
Randolph Hearst, who before 
filming, underwent the ordeal of a 
Roberts-supervised, six-hour 
makeup job. Don Smolen, her 
actor husband, plays Patty’s dad. 

His office walls plastered with 
laminated scrolls of achievement, 


Patty capitalizes on the more sensatio- 
nal aspects of the bizarre Hearst case. 


framed letters of professional 
appreciation and countless photos 
of the TWAC prexy in younger 
days (he’s now 46), he appears to 
be someone who knows his way 
around the industry. On one wall 
are displayed 8x10 glossies of 
Roberts with Joe DiMaggio, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., the late Burt 
Lahr, Tina Louise, to name a few. 

Roberts, a veteran of entertain- 
ment for some 26 years, showed 
me a tattered, but legible WMCA 
Radio press card he used in 1949 
when he hosted Your Night Out in 
New York. 

On the opposite wall are mem- 
orabilia of Roberts’ last presenta- 
tion for the legitimate theatre. 
‘“‘Pianorama World was the name 
of the show” remarked Roberts. 
“That was in 1954 and I featured 
John Conte in the lead,” Roberts 
adds. ‘‘But a year earlier I was 
Associate Producer of Josephine 
on Broadway. It was a hit. . .and 
I feel responsible for introducing 
and promoting the careers of both 
Leslie Nielsen and Orson Bean. 

“Now this is something you'll 


Several psychologists discussed why Patty Hearst turned from heiress to revolutionary. From this came Patty's screenplay. 
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want for your article,” he added, 
pointing to a photo. In 1955, I was 
V.P. of Jessell-Roberts Produc- 
tions Corporation, which produced 
a show starring Georgie. 

Roberts showed me his bio, 
which was most impressive. From 
1964 to 1967, he was producer and 
station manager of Manhattan 
Cable Television, but the high- 
light of his broadcast career came 
with his association with 
Theodore Granik’s Youth Wants 
To Know which Roberts filmed 
and directed. “I realized then, 
being young and working with 
youth, that this was the market I 
would penetrate in films. Ina 
sense, I felt it was my ‘manifest 
destiny.’ 

In December 1968, Roberts 
released Michelene, a lesbian art 
film. “It was really a cheapy,” he 
chuckles, “and I shot it in two 
days. The film cost me $12,000, 
and I even got an advance from 
the theatre of $4,000. And would 
you believe that the exhibitor 
grossed over $20,000 the first 
week.” 

Michelene grossed over 
$100,000, which by any standards, 
is a whopping return on an 
investment. ‘‘It was there and 
then I was convinced that vivid 
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Troy Donahue in Sweet Saviour initi- 
ates a new cult member. Below, 
Donahue embraces Renay Granville, 
who plays Mrs. Hearst in Patty. 


sex was going to be the wave of 
the future. . . I was not sure in 
1968, and no one can be today, 
just how far and for how long sex 
in celluloid would continue. You 
know, every state has its own 
morality codes. In the end, 
however, sex will win out. It’s like 
food. You can’t really live without 
it!” 

Aside from focusing on ‘‘sex in 
celluloid,” Roberts has invented a 
gizmo, which Variety reported, 
will do everything for ‘“‘automated 
pay-tv systems, but make coffee.” 
The gadget has received a U.S. 
Patent, and is ingenious. Simply, 
it is a key-operated switching de- 
vice, called KeyVision, that 
permits CATV operators to install 
acompletely automated system 
that would allow subscribers to 
choose from three channels: A, for 
PG or G Rated films; B, for R 
Rated pictures; C, for X Rated 
movies. And with all this plus his 
hectic schedule Roberts still finds 
time to film Techniques and 
Applications of Infrared Specto- 
scopy, a 220-minute educational 
film for the American Chemical 
Society. 

In spite of his diversified 


interests at TWAC, he hasa 
strong penchant for dramatizing 
the sordid plight of reckless 
revolutionaries, which started 
with Manson and continues with 
Patty Hearst. 

With a noticeable glint in his 
eye he boasts: “I accomplished a 
first in filmdom, I shot Patty in 
not two, but three versions—hot, 
cold and luke warm. We have hard 
and soft core where the latter is 


Aside from focusing on sex 
in celluloid, Roberts has 
invented a gizmo which 
“will do everything for 
automated pay-TV systems 
but make coffee.” 


restricted to action displaying 
asses and breasts, no genitals.” 
He confessed that he even plans 
an R rated version, “‘so that 
parents can take their children to 
see a part of history being made. 
It will be a family picture. Before 
I’m completely finished with 
Patty, I will have spent $300,000 
on the three versions. But,” he 
stopped and shook his hand in the 
air, “I guarantee you it will look 


like it cost a few million by Holly- 
wood standards. I know how to 
cut corners.” 

Patty was originally envisioned 
as a $100,000 documentary. ‘‘I 
arranged a David Susskind-type 
open end interview session at the 
offices of a leading Freudian 
psychologist. In all, there were 
three psychiatrists and two 
psychologists, all who had a 
professional expertise and insight 
into violence and the possible 
motivations behind why Patty 
Hearst turned from heiress to 
revolutionary. 

“I filmed more than 60 minutes 
of their analysis and speculations. 
The results were so outstanding 
that I was able to reconstruct 
what might actually have 
happened to Patty, and why she 
did what she did. So, from their 
remarks, which were later inte- 
grated into the movie, I wrote the 
screenplay, After all,” Roberts 
added, “I wasn’t there when she 
was kidnapped, you weren’t there 
and neither was anyone else 
outside of the SLA members. And 
most of them aren’t around to talk 
about it today. 

“Then I discovered a Patty 
look-alike, actress Sarah Nicholson 
who in May '74 was actually 
stopped and searched in New York 
by a police officer who was dead 
sure he had landed the catch that 
brings on promotions. Aside from 
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her uncanny resemblance, she 
could act, and well...” 

Roberts cast a hulking black 
actor, Turk Turpen, as the late 
General Cinque who lost his life in 
an L.A. shoot out with the auth- 
orities. Lenny Montana was 
offered top billing to portray Lou, 
a lieutenant and right arm to 
mobster Mickey Cohen, the latter 
being commissioned by the 
Hearsts to find their daughter. As 
you will recall, Lenny received 
rave notices for his portrayal of 
Luca Abrasi in Godfather I where 
he has his hand mangled with an 


Sarah Nichol- 
son looks so 
much like the 
real Patty 
that she was 
actually 
stopped and 
searched in 
New York last 
year bya 
policeman 
who thought 
she was the 
famous fugi- 
tive. Turk 
Turpen plays 
the late Field 
Marshal 
Cinque. 


ice pick and his neck strangled. ‘‘I 
consider getting Lenny a coup” 
Roberts states. “I also felt proud 
when Frank Scioscia signed on to 
play the character Johnny, 
inspired by sports promoter Jack 
Scott.” 

Patty was shot over five 
months, with six solid weeks of 
filming in between. Aside from 
constructing the SLA pad where 
an erotic initiation scene is 
directed by Roberts, the TWAC 
producer secured Shea Stadium 
(home of the baseball Mets) for a 

(Continued on page 98) 


Bertolucci: “I don’t like Last Tango In Paris.” 


Column by Alan Greenberg 


ROME —I journeyed six thousand 
miles to meet and talk with 
Bernardo Bertolucci, a man with 
whom I link Bergman and Fellini 
as the finest of contemporary 
cinematic artists. My trek carried 
me through eight hours of time- 
warp air travel, an exhausting 
train ride to southern Austria, 


Like the floppy 
hat that 
insulates his 
tousled pate, 
Bertolucci's 
assistants, his 
actors, his 
friends all serve 
to protect his 
vulnerability 
They are in 
effect, actual 
extensions of 
Bernardo 
Bertolucci. 


then a harrowing twelve hours by 
Volkswagen van through torrents 
of snow and rain to my destination 
in Rome. Where I was informed 
that the filmmaker was in Parma, 
five hours away to the north. 
After stopping in Florence for a 
rendezvous with some Renais- 
sance wonder, only to find the 
Museo Uffizi closed, I plodded on 
as far as Bologna. Where I was 


stranded for 24 hours by a railway 
strike. But I finally reached 
Parma by bus, to be told there 
that Bertolucci was shooting that 
day in Mantua, a cobble-stoned 
town most notable for being the 
site of poor Romeo’s exile. And so 
I fled to Mantua. I was ushered 
across the central plaza to a 
charming provincial restaurant 
and, lo and behold, there I found 
Bernardo Bertolucci at last, 
wading merrily through a bowl of 
fettucini ai funghi. I shook the 
man’s hand, sat down by his side, 
and the first thing he said to me 
was, ‘‘Tell me, what do you think 
of Burt Reynolds?” 

Upon meeting Bertolucci, I was 
surprised by nothing about his 
person—except, perhaps, that it 
was much as I’d anticipated. He is 
a gentle human being, he is warm 
and inviting, he is kind. He is at 
once ebullient and shy. His eyes 
dance like diamonds alive, his 
mind is right and penetrating, his 
every expression is captivating. 
He is a loving man and he loves to 
smile. Like every good Marxist, 
he revels in dialectical discourse, 
challenging pieces of conversation 
with the gusto of a gardener in his 
greenhouse, and often resorts .to 
humorous cynical devices to 
free himself from untenable 
argumentative postures. Like 
most Italians, Bertolucci is 
fascinated by America but amused 
by most Americans; after we 
parlayed across the pasta beset 
table for awhile about the relative 
absurdities of guineas and gringos, 
Bertolucci unleashed his coup de 
grace. ‘When will you ask me my 
sign?” he snickered. “All Amer- 
icans need to know a person’s sign 
to know him—‘Hello, I am the 
twentieth of March, 1941, glad to 
meet you’—I think astrologers are 
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Dominique Sanda, seen previously in The Conformist, appears in 1900. 


the most boring people in the 
world.” 

A close friend of mine by the 
name of G.S. Balber is a commit- 
ted and quite accomplished 
astrologer, and through him I’ve 
obtained a seriously considered 
understanding of that science, so I 
wasn’t about to take Bertolucci’s 
remark sitting down. I pointedly 
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instigated a coversation about 
poetry — the director was a nation- 
ally acclaimed poet in his native 
land at the age of 20, and he 
cherishes that Art, as I do, as the 
literal equivalent of the visual 
forms he works with now. His 
favorite poet in the English 
language is William Butler Yeats. 
Turning to his British assistant 


director Peter Shepard, Bertolucci 
took profound delight in invoking 
the Yeatsian image, “O body 
swayed to music, O brightening 
glance/ How can we know the 
dancer from the dance?” To which 
I added, ‘‘And if our works could/ 
But vanish with our breath/ that 
were a lucky death,/ For triumph 
can but mar our solitude.” His 
eyebrows furrowed. Soon they 
rose. Baring my modest saber, I 
said to Bertolucci, ‘‘Of course you 
know that, like Einstein and 
Goethe, Yeats was a deeply devout 
astrologer, and anything but 
boring, too.” He smiled sheep- 
ishly; we finished the wine and 
headed over to the set. 

In a narrow street in ancient 
Mantua, Bertolucci and crew were 
to shoot a small scene from his 
work-in-progress, a panoramic 
tilling of the soil and the soul 
entitled 1900. It was here that I 
began to observe the real and 
naked artist in action. As his films 
would suggest, Bertolucci works 
with the utmost sense of patience 
and care. His concern for the 
rightness of detail is extraordi- 
nary. This particular scene in- 
volved the blessed American actor 
Rabert DeNiro, whose task it was 
to ride down the street a few 
hundred feet, step out into a 
shower of pseudo-snow, then duck 


inside a wine tavern and disap- 
pear. Bertolucci was most con- 


cerned with the snow. He’d 
arranged for a blizzard of ordinary 
shaving cream to pelt the passage- 
way from high above, and only 
after several hours of tests was he 
satisfied that the “flakes” would 
be true, and not too large or 
misshapen. With rehearsals, takes, 
and retakes all told, the twenty- 
second scene was completed in 
slightly more than six hours. 
Observing Bertolucci humming 
at will in his arena, I began to 
surmise the more essential work- 
ings of the man, the powers and 
the purpose of his resources. I 
immediately zeroed in on the 
people surrounding him. Like the 
floppy hat that insulates his 
tousled pate, the assistants, the 
director of photography, the 
actors, his dear friends all serve to 
both protect his vulnerability 
while enhancing his creative 
reserves. They are, in effect, 
actual extensions of Bernardo 
Bertolucci. He loves them, and 
they respond to that love—and to 
his will—instinctively, as if cut 
from similar cloth, but differing 
only in color or design. There is 
the mysterious script-woman Su- 
zanne, for instance, a woman in 
black who floats about the set like 
a silent, benificient witch. Or the 


Bertolucci finds fulfillment in channeling the talents of Donald Sutherland. 


stuntman and stand-in Salvatore, 
a fellow who loves to cast strands 
from his web of memories, often 
harking back to his days with the 
swashbuckling Errol Flynn as if 
he were talking of a long lost love, 
and who withstood a welter of 
playful barbs as he miraculously 
doubled for Dominique Sanda in 


a crucial equestrian scene. 

Then there is Vittorio Storaro. 
Storaro is the boyishly handsome 
master of photography respons- 
ible for that half-shadowed air 
which has lifted Bertolucci’s cine- 
matic choreography into the 
rarest of realms. The first film 
upon which he collaborated with 
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Actor Robert De Niro has the kind of 
energy that can carry a picture. 


Bertolucci was The Spider’s 
Stratagem, a picture in which the 
director returned to his haunted 
youth and Storaro returned to the 
dark and discreet space of the 
seventeenth century Netherlands. 
His poetic lighting for The 
Conformist won him the New 
York Film Critic’s Award for Best 
Photography, and a reputation at 
the age of twenty-nine as one of 
the most accomplished artists in 
his field. With Last Tango in 
Paris, Storaro stunned the global 
audience by transforming a bleak 
and bare Parisian apartment into 
a sun-swept, blood-drenched uter- 
us, and this frighteningly inven- 
tive display of photographic truth 
might someday stand as a land- 
mark exploration in the growth of 
this or any art. 

_ Storaro shuffles around the set 
of 1900 like an anachronistic wisp 
in his ever-present black sombrero 
and long white woolen scarf, 
wound about his neck and chin 
like thread on a bobbin. His 
authority on the set is immense, 
as he directs his devoted cabal of 
lighting and cameramen as softly, 
effectively, and humorously as 
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De Niro’s past screen triumphs include Mean Street and Godfather II. 


Bertolucci does with his actors 
and extras. I spoke with the 
charming Storaro in between 
takes of the Mantuan scene, and 
asked him about his emphasis on 
lighting, and the influences that 
helped to make this force so 
profound. 

“You know, very few camera- 
men working today seem to spend 
much time with the lighting. 
There is Gordon Willis (the Direc- 
tor of Photography for Francis 
Ford Coppola) whom I like very 
much, there is Sven Nykvist (the 
great cameraman for Ingmar 
Bergman), but very few others. I 
don’t really understand why. To 
me, what is a picture without 
effective lighting? What is a body 
without breath? 

“As for the people who have 
influenced me, that is so easy. One 
is Caravaggio. The other is Jan 
Vermeer. With those two I almost 
need nothing else.” 

One last person provoked my 
fascinated eye on the set of 
1900. That person was Clare. 
Clare is the woman who has 
snared the affections of Bernardo 
Bertolucci, and her presence on 
location is the source of great 
strength, great love, and great 
mystery. She is an extremely 
quiet woman, friendly but re- 
served. Much like the photo- 
graphic images in her gifted 
lover's films, Clare seems to drift 
from shadow to shadow, emerging 
only to speak a line or breathe a 
breath with Bertolucci, who 
consults her time and again as he 
would his alter-ego, or his Muse. 
And everyone on the set seems to 
depend on Clare, in a curiously 
metaphysical way. Bernardo, of 
course, does so most of all—when 
she is absent, his temperament 
and energy seem to alter drastic- 


ally. While chatting with leading 
actor Gerard Depardieu (see my 
story next issue), I asked him for 
a few observations about the 
intriguing Clare. 

“Clare is very important. In 
France there is the society of 
Companion, you know. Clare is 
the mother of Companion. She is 
the mother of the entire film, all of 
us, and she is the mother of the 
story, too. This is the first time 
that I say this to anyone, you 
know, but she is. I don’t really 
know how she does it. She 
respects all the things, and every- 
body needs Clare in return. 
Everybody needs Bernardo, also, 
but with Clare it is more easy, 
because with her she can hear all 
things, while Bernardo is always 
in the ring. 

“Clare doesn’t actually help— 
she doesn’t care about help. She’s 
just here. She’s the mother, the 
mother of Companion. And with 
the mother you don’t need the 
milk, you don’t need the blanket, 
you don’t need nothing—except 
the mother, that she’s here.” 

From a simple vantage point it 
seems to me that a predominant 
aspect of the sweep of 1900, one 
that underscores both the story in 
general and each scene in partic- 
ular, is the sense of the seasons, of 
the natural flow passing from 
phase to phase and color to color, 
all of which is subject to the 
natural, hidden force that prevails. 
And it appears to follow that in 
the making of 1900, Clare is a 
kindred force in regard to the flow 
and passing phases of this pic- 
ture’s creation. Depardieu con- 
tinues: 

“Clare is like the favorite of the 
king. But Clare does not want to 
be the favorite. The people need 
the favorite, and they made Clare 
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the favorite. But she wants 
nothing like that, and she is 
nothing like that, really. Yes, she 
is bigger than normal because she 
is with Bernardo, and Bernardo is 
with her, and the energy is very 
very strong. And you feel it— 
everybody feels the energy. But 
she is just Clare. She is at a big 
distance—she is almost invisible, 
in fact—but she is just herself. 
Energy.” 

I had supper with Clare and 
Bernardo following the Mantua 
shooting. He was his normal 
gregarious self, she was serene 
like a little kiss. During the course 
of conversation I told Bertolucci 
about my Film Fronts piece last 
month concerning Paul Morrissey, 
citing in particular my comparison 
of Heat with Last Tango in Paris. 
He relished my image of Morris- 
sey’s work being but crass graffitti 
splashed upon the exterior walls 
of Bernardo Bertolucci’s domain, 
like vandalism. Then he remarked: 

“I know Paul Morrissey. We 
met several times, a few times 
here in Italy. But I don’t like him 
very much—we have nothing to 
say to each other, no way to 
communicate. As far as I’m 
concerned, it’s OK that he makes 
his films, his old American “B” 
movies, but the ones I really like 
are the old pictures that Warhol 
made himself, back in the 60s 
Heat I didn’t enjoy too much— 
Sunset Boulevard was a hundred 
times better. But then again, I 
don’t like Last Tango in Paris, 
either. 

“So now that Morrissey’s 
taking over Hollywood, what can 
I say? What can I do? I guess all 
there is for me to do is work, and 
hope that he’ll allow me to con- 
tinue making my little under- 
ground films.” O 
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touch with everything I knew, 
mostly because of my actor friends 
from New York who were staying 
there as well....”’ 

Slightly less enthusiastic is 
writer George Baxt, the author of 
numerous mystery novels and 
now a successful and prolific TV 
writer who like other transplanted 
New York show business types, 
originally chose the Marquis at 
his agent’s suggestion. Booked in 
for a week, he found himself 
staying there for nine months. 

“The trouble with the Mar- 
quis,” Baxt says acidly, “is that 
they'll accept practically everyone 
and the mix isn’t always homo- 
geneous.” 

Baxt’s introduction to some of 
the other guests took place the 
night he arrived when he heard 
someone retching out the window 
above his. He looked up to see a 
wraith-like figure whom he recog- 
nized immediately as the star of a 
multi-million dollar drama MGM 
had released the year before. The 
young actor had been considered 
one of the hottest and most 
sought after stars in years with an 
asking price upwards of a quarter 
of a million dollars per film. After 
the film was released he had 
inexplicably dropped out of sight. 

“Suddenly I understood why he 
was no longer around,” Baxt 
recalls. ‘‘He was hiding out at the 
Marquis. Here was this poor boy 
obviously strung out on drugs 
who for three months continually 
used my balcony as his ‘sick bag,’ 
and it took the management four 
months to get rid of him—despite 
my daily complaints. It finally 
wasn’t me who got him out. Roy 
Scheider was living next door to 
him and one day his daughter saw 
the kid in the hall, stark naked, 
vomiting into the ashtray next to 
the elevator. That was finally 
enough for the management I 
guess, because an hour later a 
patrol car from the Sheriff’s office 
escorted the kid out with all his 
tattered belongings. 

“Sure the pool life at the hotel 
was fun,” Baxt continues. ‘‘Al- 
though half the time it was like 
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The mix here isn’t always homogeneous. 


living in a fish bowl. But I heard 
someone the other day compare 
the Marquis to The Garden of 
Allah which is total nonsense,” 
Baxt said, referring to the fabled 
Hollywood apartment hotel of the 
30s, named not for Islam’s Allah 
on High but rather, in a typically 
Hollywood gesture, because it 
stood on the grounds where 
actress Allah Nazimovah once 
had her house. 

“At the Garden of Allah you 
had all that talent—first class 
talent, like Dorothy Parker, Sam 
Berherman and Robert Benchley. 
What do you have at the Marquis 
except a lot of out of work actors 
looking for work, writers writing 
on spec and fledgling TV and film 
producers anxiously pursuing 
mythical deals. 

“T tell you why a lot of people 
stay on at the Marquis. When you 
get out to Hollywood and you 
know you are going to stay for a 
little while to try and round up 
some work, its much better 
professionally to book into a hotel 
rather than to take an apartment 
right away. It’s best not to get 
yourself confused with the hun- 
dreds of writers and actors who 
live in Hollywood full time. 


You’ve got to keep the mystique 
going that you’re in transit, that 
there are fabulous deals in other 
places, that you are a New York 
actor or writer in Hollywood on 
assignment, not just another 
Hollywood-based scrambler. I 
daresay it has the same kind of 
use to everyone who stops there 
for any length of time.” 

Not for Jack Sachs, who has 
seen others more professionally 
calculating than he, come and 
go for nine years and whose social 
life largely revolves around what 
happens at the pool on weekends. 
It is not uncommon to see him 


Marquis'self-styled mayor Jack Sachs. 


grill steaks on his outdoor grill 
beside the pool, and he still 
dispenses drinks from his private 
bar to chosen friends with the air 
of a lord of the manor on those 
days when the weather is good 
and guests flock to the pool for the 
suntans that will justify their 
Hollywood sojourns. 

“I consider this place home,” 
Sachs said recently, talking loudly 
over the Brahms concerto he had 
put on his phonograph and 
glancing admiringly at the full- 
blown figure of Rose Kendall, the 
blond photographer friend of 


A contender for the Bunny of the Year title lounges after a trying day. 


screenwriter Lucas Heller who 
always stops at the Marquis when 
he is in Hollywood on assignment. 

“I love the characters who stay 
here” Sachs says, rubbing cocoa- 
nut oil on his freckled shoulders. I 
think it only caters to characters 
—like my good friend Zero Mostel, 
who left a couple of days ago and 
who, whenever he wants to come 
out, sends a wire through his 
agent saying, ‘I want an apart- 
ment as close to Jack Sachs as 
possible.’ Sure he wants to be near 
me. He needs a second refriger- 
ator.” 

Lucas Heller, who’s been stop- 
ping at the Marquis for almost ten 
years and has stayed for as 
long as eight months at a stretch 
regards the scene at the pool 


today somewhat laconically. A 
soft-spoken man with green eyes 
and a matinee idol profile, Heller 
much prefers the Marquis to the 
Marmont down the street, where 
he has also stayed from time to 
time. “Yes, I know the Chateau 
has cachet,” Heller admits. 
“Didn’t Garbo used to stay there? 
But oh my, it’s gloomy and gone 
to seed. When I discovered the 
Marquis I took to it straight off. 
It seemed to be so deliciously 
transient—like some novel about 
Hollywood. I remember a hippie 
girl who was a permanent non- 
resident here—and who simply 
moved from room to room 
depending on who would have her. 

“A couple of years ago there 
was a sudden craze at the pool for 


‘Tm afraid some of the fun 
is gone. There are fewer 
and fewer regulars here—or 
perhaps it’s just getting 
older” 


topless sunbathing which made an 
afternoon poolside rather discon- 
certing. For about four months 
one stretch I lived next door to 
Tiny Tim, who would play ice 
hockey or field hockey in his room 
each night beginning around 
midnight. He’d order endlessly 
from the grocery down the street 
and I remember once he ordered a 
pizza that was so big it wouldn’t 
fit into the elevator and had to be 
carried sideways like a piano up 
three flights of stairs. I’m afraid 
some of the fun is gone—perhaps 
it’s getting older or because there 
are fewer and fewer regulars here 
now —just Jack actually, now that 
BJ has gone.” 

BJ is BJ Halpin, an ex-Playboy 
cover girl who moved into the 
Marquis several years ago follow- 
ing her divorce from a San 
Francisco psychiatrist, and who, 
with her Yorkshire terrier, 
Brightie, and her Siamese cat and 
her good natured chatter, seemed 
a virtually irreplaceable fixture at 
the Marquis. According to Heller 
and Sachs she had suddenly 
moved a week before because her 
rent was raised for the fifth time 
in two years. Never having 
learned to drive, she had played it 
safe and moved into a high-rise 
directly across the street—and 
had been seen on a couple of 
occasions since sitting mournfully 
in the Marquis lobby in the early 
hours of the morning, a custom 
she had observed ever since she 
had first moved into the hotel. 

BJ, who also uses the name 
“Bon-Bon” and “Bonnie,” had 
graced the cover of Playboy three 
times—the last in 1962—and is 
rumored to have been the girl- 
friend of one of Playboy’s top 
executives. She had been com- 
plaining for a long time about 
“changes” at the Marquis. Eight 
months ago, the Thompsons, a 
good-natured, gray-haired couple 
who had managed the hotel 
off-and-on for nearly six years, 
retired, and were replaced by 

(Continued on page 90 ) 
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another less congenial couple, 


who, in the space of their six 
month tenure had managed to 
alienate a goodly portion of the 
Marquis’ regular guest list be- 
ginning with BJ who was told she 
was no longer welcome to sit in 
the lobby on rainy afternoons. 

“This was BJ’s home and 
they were ordering her around,” 
Martin Chavez, who has been 
nightclerk and auditor at the 
Marquis for almost ten years 
recalled. “She just liked to see 
what was going on. They started 
with BJ and moved on to the 
other guests. They were crazy. 
They fired me after two weeks. 
They were worried I knew more 
about the place than they did. 
Then they scared Artie Shaw 
away —who came out to tell them 
the garbage disposal wasn’t 
working. The woman looked up at 
him and said ‘Honey, we've all got 
problems.’ 

“Another guest, photographer 
Mary Ellen Mark, was locked out 
of her room because she com- 
plained that it hadn’t been 
cleaned; they nearly wrecked the 
hotel in the six months they 
worked here.” 

Leon Rockman, comptroller of 
the real estate corporation which 
owns the Marquis and who was 
pressed into service as manager of 
the place once it was discovered 
what disruption his. predecessors 
had caused, says it has taken hard 
work to undo the damage they 
had inflicted on the place. 

“From the stories we heard 
about them, we realized they 
weren’t the best kind of people,” 
says Rockman, a pleasant looking 
man in his late 50s whose tweedy 
looking double knit sports jackets 
and whose well trimmed set of 
mutton chop whiskers lend him a 
distinctly Dickensian air. ‘‘We 
wrote letters to the people we 
know they insulted and when they 
came back there was a bottle of 
wine waiting for them in their 
room with our apologies,” Rock- 
man adds. ‘‘We hired Martin back 
—who is a kind of institution in 
this place—and we’ve embarked 
on a program of total refurnishing 
which will really get the place 
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back in the swing.” 

Among Rockman’s improve- 
ments was the installation of 700 
yards of astroturf in the pool area 
—a moist blanket of artificial 
grass which at the end of a busy 
day at the pool makes a visitor 
feel rather as if he is walking on an 
enormous damp soiled sponge. 
Rockman has also seen to the 
placement of potted trees at each 
corner of the patio, which despite 
the California sunshine, have yet 
to bud. According to Lucas 
Heller, they give the place the air 
of a “slightly rundown camp for 
gay lumberjacks.”’ 

Decor has never been one of the 
Marquis’ strong suits. Its lobby, 
done to a turn in high Miami 
Renaissance style, heavy on the 
golds and russets with cotton 
shag wall to wall carpeting and 
baroque looking standing lamps 
and fake gilt furniture, is matched 
only by the decor of its rooms. 
Despite the glitter and the glitz, 
they are interchangeable, really, 
with what one finds at the average 
Holiday Inn, the exception being 
that each—even the one room 
studios—is fully equipped with a 
kitchen. Prices range from $636.60 
per month to $1100 and the odd 


penny for two bedroom suites 
poolside. ‘‘You compare what 
we've got with what you find 
around town,” Rockman says 
with noticeable pride. ‘‘We’ve got 
a bargain here at the Marquis. All 
the pleasures of home, with a 
24-hour switchboard service, maid 
service and an atmosphere that’s 
really unbeatable. I think of 
myself as an innkeeper. Guests 
don’t mind staying in their rooms 
here in the evening. We care what 
happens to them. Of course we’ve 
had problems with certain people. 
What hotel hasn’t? But my theory 
is that you're dealing with a 
human being always. He may 
have a problem, but he’s human. 
What’s the good in roughing him 
up. You let him alone and either 
he straightens out or he leaves. A 
guest always knows when he’s 
not welcome.” 

As Rockman talks, a young 
girl, rail thin and wearing a bikini 
halter and a pair of jeans on which 
she’s embroidered a brace of 
sequined butterflies stands ner- 
vously at the front desk, alter- 
nately humming, wiggling and 
trying to attract his attention. 

“She’s with a rock group here— 
from Sweden. A good deal of our 


business now is with rock musi- 
cians. In the past year we’ve had 
Maria Muldaur, The Manhattan 
Transfer, The David Bowie 
Group, Gladys Knight and The 
Pips...” 

“In my mind that was the 
undoing of the hotel...rock 
groups,” George Baxt recalls. 


“The noise—oh good heavens, the 
noise at three in the morning, at 
five—at any goddamned time. A 
lot of us had early morning calls 
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Some guests find this is the life. 


and were desperately trying to get 
some sleep just as the musicians 
returned and started to party. 

“I remember one singer, kind of 
a star—not a rock singer actually, 
more like one of us—from Broad- 
way. She’d just been fired from 
two Broadway shows in succes- 
sion and had come out here to 
rest. She was entertaining her 
boyfriend one night and they were 
in the midst of some really heavy 
lovemaking. All you heard, and I 
think the whole hotel heard it, was 
her panting ‘F--- me, F--- me’ over 
and over again. Finally I went out 
on my balcony and screamed, 
‘Will you please f--- her so we can 
all get some sleep!’’’ 

If Jack Sachs is troubled by the 
recent changes in clientele at the 
Marquis he doesn’t let on—al- 


Sure the pool is fun, says 
one well-known screen- 
writer, but half of the time 
it’s like living in a fish bowl. 


though he frankly mourns the 
days when the hotel was filled 
with permanent guests like 
himself. 

“Oh we were a happy group,” 
Sachs remembers, first making 
sure his guest has been given a 
drink, drawing his deck chair in 
closer. “In the summer, during 
those first years, it used to be one 
big party, not with any announce- 
ment or invitation, but people just 
happening by. Abraham Polonsky 
and Ira Wallach and David 
Opatashu. A lot of my friends 
from The Russian Tea Room in 
New: York. Every night Ira 
Wallach would slip notices in 
people’s boxes, details of when 
and where the drinks would be 
served that night. At one point 
my friend, the pianist Abbey 
Simon, came to stay —and brought 
his piano. He was worried that the 
other residents would complain 
when he played. But each evening 
there must have been ten or 
twelve people sitting out in the 
hall listening to him play. And the 
night Van Heflin had shot a brace 
of doves...and we prepared a 
feast in my kitchen...” 


It is part of the Marquis’ 
legend that it was Jack Sachs who 
pulled Heflin from the swimming 
pool the morning he suffered his 
fatal heart attack. 

“There wasn’t a sound in the 
place—just the gasps coming 
from the pool, and I ran out but I 
could see the death grip was 
already ‘in Van’s hands,” Sachs 
recalls, his face flushing slightly 
with the memory. “I literally had 
to pry his fingers apart from the 
ladder. Poor bastard. You know 
he lasted nearly five weeks in the 
hospital—a vegetable really.” 

As Sachs talks his conversation 
is accompanied by the sound of 
the desk clerk paging various 
guests over the loudspeaker 
system. 

“Tt’s kind of a status thing 
to be paged here, isn’t it,” a young 
dark haired musician—a side man 
with The Manhattan Transfer— 
interjects. ‘Please,’ Sachs re- 
sponds with a hefty sigh. “I 
remember one permanent guest 
we had here, an actress who would 
on the average have herself paged 
fifteen times a day. I think she 
paid the desk clerk to do it.” 

Sachs suddenly looks up as a 
veritable phalanx of tall ravishing 
looking young women file onto the 
patio, teetering on high heels and 
led by an older, faded looking 
matron wearing a checkered 
bandana and an officious air. 

(Continued on page 112) 


“Your duties will be to make appointments, answer the telephone, and 


free me from sexual tensions. ” 
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the film, in my opinion.” 

The reserved Ms. Raffin was 
born in Los Angeles on March 
13th, 1953, the daughter of former 
model and actress Trudy Mar- 
shall. Her major childhood inter- 
est was animals, resulting in a 
veritable menagerie of pets, 
although even as a youngster her 
overriding ambition was to be an 
actress. Deborah made her move 
toward her ultimate career in her 
early teens, taking drama in grade 
school as much for its therapeutic 
value as for the glamor and 
potential glory that it held for the 
timid girl. 

“T took up acting when I was in 
junior high school because, 
mainly, I was very shy and intro- 
verted, and I thought it might be 
a good way to open myself up. It 
really did that, too. I just love 
acting—it’s something where I 
could do things, and say things, 
and act out situations that 
normally I’d be much too embar- 
rassed in real life to do, but I can 
do it when acting in such a way as 
to be able to stand back and say, 
‘Well, it wasn’t me after all, it was 
the character saying and doing 
those things.’ So it’s a way for me 
to get rid of a lot of feelings and 
frustrations within myself. Every 
once in awhile, though, I think 
that maybe it’s a cop-out for me, 
saying ‘It’s not me, it’s the char- 
acter.” ” 

About the time she enrolled in 
Los Angeles’ Valley College, 
Deborah began a highly success- 
ful, albeit abbreviated, whirl 
through the world of fashion 
modeling. She tried modeling 
because it seemed the ideal 
prelude to her by-now pressing 
acting ambition, an opportunity 
to acquire the on camera poise and 
control so important to the movie 
performer. Within a short period 
she had not only joined the pres- 
tigious Mary Webb Agency and 
become one of its most active 
mannequins, her face looking out 
of such magazine covers as 
Seventeen, California Living and 
Teen, but she had soon expanded 
beyond the bounds of fashion 
modeling into television commer- 
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cials as well. 

One day her big break came, 
and where should it have hap- 
pened but in the elevator of her 
apartment building. Deborah was 
riding down when a talent agent 
named Ted Witzer spotted her. He 
told her that he’d seen her a few 
times around the premises, and 
wondered if she had any desire to 
interview for a motion picture part 
—one that required her to play 
daughter to a daddy by the name 
of George C. Scott. Needless to 
say, she leaped at the invitation. 
Deborah raced through the inev- 
itable slew of tests and inquests 
with flying colors, then prepared 
to step before the cameras 
alongside Mr. Scott when, sud- 
denly, the entire production 
floundered and finally disinte- 
grated. It was back to school and 
back to modeling for a severely 
disappointed Deborah Raffin. 


Deborah in Once Is Not Enough. 


Ted Witzer continued to plug 
away for his new client. In a 
matter of weeks he encountered a 
casting director who was search- 
ing for a young actress to try on a 
mask for a new film in the early 
stages of production entitled 40 
Carats. This chance meeting 
proved to be the making of 
Deborah’s screen debut. Without 
being screen-tested, and without 
the benefit of a single professional 
acting lesson, Deborah was given 
the nod for the picture. She 
acquitted herself well and now she 
was on her way. Gregory Peck 
sought her next for his Paramount 
film called The Dove. She played 
the lead alongside Joseph Bot- 
toms, and Paramount was suffi- 


ciently impressed to guide her into 
the hands of Howard Koch and 
Once Is Not Enough. 

No longer the shy, withdrawn 
schoolgirl, Deborah is well on her 
way to the Hollywood summit 
with a formidable arsenal of 
confidence and the irrepressible 
moves ‘to back it up. She is 
married now to a young music 
executive by the name of Michael 
Viner who, besides heading his 
own production company called 
“Pride, Incorporated,” manages 
his angelic wife with an unerring 
hand. A writer as well, Viner has 
purchased the property rights to a 
book which he intends to make 
into a screenplay—another ve- 
hicle, presumably, for Deborah. 

Meanwhile, Ms. Raffin looks to 
the future with all the optimism 
that might be expected of a 
woman with her star on the rise. 
Boning up on her craft by viewing 
as many as two or three films each 
day (“I'm quite a Mel Brooks 
fan— Young Frankenstein was 
hilarious, just hilarious, although 
the classic among his films is The 
Producers), Deborah believes that 
“there’s always something to 
learn, always something to see in 
every film—even if a film is bad, 
I'll never walk out on it.” 

Deborah considers herself es- 
sentially a simple, ‘‘outdoorsy” 
person, who likes to devour a good 
book while letting her three dogs 
run along the Pacific sands. As 
such, she is little inclined toward 
abstract issues and discussion 
along the lines of the women’s lib 
question. 

“As a female, as myself, I can’t 
help but think that the movement 
—any movement, actually—sim- 
ply takes things to the extreme. 
Unfortunately, most of the women 
I see trying to make it, trying to 
‘prove’ themselves in this man’s 
world have chosen to attack the 
problem by sacrificing much of 
their femininity. I mean, let’s face 
it: part of being female just has 
nothing to do with aggressive- 
ness, or intelligence, or any of 
those...mundane things. Some- 
how they’ve come to think that to 
associate female and feminine is 
negative, or something to be 
ashamed of. How wrong can a 
woman possibly be? 

“Femininity, after all—it’s just 
the difference between a male and 
a female.” 


Column by Walter H. Hogan 


RCA’S DAVID SARNOFF said 
from the beginning that television 
was not a medium for live, 
theatrical presentations. He main- 
tained that it should be a medium 
for film, and later videotape. 

Sarnoff was right. After a long 
trial-and-mostly-error period of 
erratic live productions, television 
turned to Hollywood for its fare, 
consuming them so carnivorously 
that networks were finally driven 
to augment the films available 
with their ont TV-movie fare. 

Film is also helping cable tele- 
vision (CATV) and its sometimes 
piggy-back partner, pay-TV, sud- 
denly come to the fore. In the 
past year, cable companies have 
found that many of their 
10,000,000 subscribers across the 
country are more than ready to 
pay a little bit more to watch new 
films (under two years old) in the 
privacy and comfort of their own 
home—uncut with no ‘‘edited for 
television” announcement, and no 
commercial interruptions. The 
films now shown on pay-TV are 
those that have just completed 
their first-run dates and have 
moved to other bookings; often 
they’re seen on pay-TV while still 
playing suburban theaters. When 
the films are two years old, the 
networks can bid for them, and 
cut them as they deem fit, taking 
into consideration the necessary 
commercials and what they think 
is the viewer’s taste. 

What are some of the movies 
pay-TV customers have seen at 
home? Hits such as Chinatown, 
The Sting, Scenes from A 
Marriage, Death Wish, and 
Blazing Saddles. The cost? In 
addition to the cable service fee, 
which may be up to nine dollars 


per month, subscribers to pro- 
grams packaged by, for example, 
Home Box Office, Inc., pay a 
monthly fee ranging from six to 
nine dollars for the full program 
series. When one considers that 
movie admissions in many metro- 
politan areas now run from three 
to five dollars for some films, the 
savings offered a family by pay- 
TV viewing can be considerable. 
“Odd as it may seem, the 
economy has operated in favor of 


Liv Ullmann via satellite. 


pay-TV. People are looking for a 
bargain these days,” said John 
Barrington, HBO vice president. 

Home Box Office, Inc. (it has no 
cable systems of its own) is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Time, 
Inc. and the first company to 
provide a cable pay-television 
programming service. It began in 
November of 1972, with an affili- 
ated cable TV system in Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. Still the only operator 
of a full-program pay-TV network, 
HBO now serves more than 


100,000 subscriber homes in more 
than 50 cable TV and master 
antenna systems in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Two of these were UA- 
Columbia Cablevision’s Wayne, 
N.J., and Brookhaven, N.Y. 
systems. 

“In approximately a year and a 
half, we reached a better than 40 
per cent acceptance of HBO in our 
10,000-subscriber Wayne ststem,”’ 
said Robert M. Rosencrans, pres- 
ident of UA-Columbia Cablevision, 
one of the nation’s major owners 
and operators of cable TV. “In 
Brookhaven, in less than five 
months over 4,000 of our 24,000 
cable subscribers accepted the 
additional fee involved to receive 
uncut and uninterrupted movies 
and other programs, so that we 
anticipate reaching a comparable 
40 per cent level. Our success with 
pay-TV in those two systems has 
persuaded us to take a much more 
significant step” [the purchase of 
earth stations], said Rosencrans. 

And that significant step was in 
conjunction with the announce- 
ment made by Rosencrans and 
Gerald M. Levin, president of 
HBO, of plans for a national pay- 
TV network via the domestic 
satellite facilities of RCA Global 
Communications, Inc. The agree- 
ment entered into by the three 
firms will extend the HBO net- 
work to Florida, the Midwest, and 
the West Coast —and it will be the 
first network to transmit tele- 
vision programming nationally on 
a regularly scheduled basis by 
domestic satellite. HBO plans to 
start satellite transmission in 
October. The plans, of course, are 
subject to the approval of the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and will conform to FCC 
rules on pay-TV and satellites. 
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Map shows RCA’s two-phase domestic communications satellite system. 


RCA’s domestic communica- 
tions satellite system—the na- 
tion’s first—is of two phases. 
Phase I (using the Telesat Canada 
Anik II spacecraft and four U.S. 
earth stations located near New 
York City, San Francisco and 
Anchorage and Juneau, Alaska) 
allows for such specialized services 
as transmissions of programs for 
CATV operators, and establishes 
the baseline for the development 
and operation of the more 
extensive RCA Satcom system, 
which will serve the entire United 
States. Phase II is comprised of 
three high-capacity satellites 
(measuring approximately 5.3 feet 
by 4.1 feet x 4.1 feet at an orbiting 
weight of about 1,000 pounds). 
Powered by solar energy, they’re 
planned for placement in geosta- 
tionary positions at 99°, 119°, and 
129° west longitude. 

RCA will pick up the program 
signals at the HBO studio on East 
23rd Street in New York City, 
relay the signals to a satellite 
sending station in Valley Forge, 
Pa., and then transmit them to 
the satellite. 

From the satellite the signals 


will go to the earth stations UA- 
Columbia has purchased at sites 
adjacent to cable TV systems it 
owns at Ft. Pierce and Vero 
Beach, Fla.; Ft. Smith, Ark.; 
Laredo, Texas; Yuma, Ariz.; El 
Centro, Calif.; and Pasco and 
Kennewick, Wash. The systems 
have a total of 85,000 cable TV 
subscribers. In all, UA-Columbia 
Cablevision with its 52 systems 
has over 180,000 primary cable 
TV subscribers in 15 states. 

HBO service could be offered to 
the 20,000 subscribers in the 
Florida systems by late this year, 
Rosencrans predicted, and the 
other locations should have 
satellite service next year. 

“This will provide the frame- 
work for a truly nationwide pay- 
TV system,” said Levin. ‘‘Other 
cable systems in the areas near 
the UA-Columbia earth stations 
could be served by microwave, 
and the same transmission from a 
single orbiting satellite can feed 
the HBO programming to other 
stations positioned throughout 
the U.S.” 

Levin also said HBO plans to 
transmit 70 hours a week on each 


of two channels. ‘‘We will be able 
to accommodate the various 
nationwide time zones with our 
programming,” he said, “and it 
will also provide flexibility so that 
we can program to regional or 
special interests.” 

Films on national pay cable 
could, of course, pose some release 
problems. “The release pattern 
varies from company to company 
and from film to film,” Levin said 
at the National Cable Television 
Association’s convention in New 
Orleans in April, ‘‘and we will try 
to establish release dates to fit the 
films.” 

Occassionally now, even in their 
northeastern territory, HBO runs 
into the territorial rights area 
problem. “And we have to do 
something about splitting a 
market,” said Barrington. ‘‘When 
The Night Porter was shown in 
the metropolitan New York 
market — Manhattan, Wayne, 
N.J., Mt. Vernon and Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y. and up the river to Peekskill 
—we showed The Midnight Man 
in the Pennsylvania markets, in 
Wilmington, Del., and in upstate 
and western New York, because 


we couldn’t clear The Night 
Porter there.”’ 
HBO arranges all program 


rights, schedules the programs, 
and delivers to the headend or 
nearest terminal oint served by 
the carrier involved. The cable 
operators provide delivery to 
subscriber homes and are respon- 
sible for marketing, installation, 
maintenance and billing. 

How does a subscriber acquire 
HBO programming? “He can 
receive it one of three ways from 
the cable system he is using,” said 
Barrington. ‘‘One is by the simple 
returning of a convertor channel 


not already being used on the 
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cable attachment. Then there’s 
the filter system, in which a device 
is inserted into the cable line, so 
that the signal would be blocked. 
Then there’s the scrambled signal 
system. The customer receives the 
sound clearly, but the picture is 
scrambled and can only be 
unscrambled when a decoder unit 
(a small box) is attached to the 
set.” 

This scrambled signal device 
brought this comment from Val 
Adams, in his TV-radio column in 
the New York Daily News: 
‘Whether deliberately planned or 
not, it turns out to be a teaser and 
gimmick to entice you to buy the 
service of Home Box Office.” 

Another pay-TV system is Star 
Channel, introduced in 1973 by 
Warner Cable Corp. in ten of its 
140 CATV systems. As Anthony 
Rud, associate editor of Mart 
Magazine explains in the April 15, 
1974 issue, “At present, each Star 
Channel subscriber pays an 
installation fee of $9.95 — the same 
charge as for installing regular 
cable reception. The monthly Star 
Channel service fee is six dollars, 
over and abobe the monthly 
CATV fee of $5.95. 

“For households already on 
cable, installation consists of 
attaching the Star Channel con- 
verter (measuring 63⁄4 by 8 inches) 
to the TV receiver—a job normal- 
ly taking less than 10 minutes. 
The rectangular converter has a 
sliding bar that can be moved into 
either of two positions: one for 
regular cable viewing and the 
other for Star Channel. Each 
subscriber receives a key that can 
be used to lock out Star Channel 
with no disruption of normal 
broadcast service.” 

Purpose of the key? To enable 
parents to prevent their children 


Shown here, top to bottom, Blazing Saddles, The Night Porter, and A Clock- 


work Orange are among the films available to paying home viewers. 
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from watching programs with an 
adult theme. All of the films avail- 
able to subscribers’ (nearly: 100 
during the year) carry a rating of 
G (General Audience), PG (Parent 
Guidance suggested) or R (Re- 
stricted), with most of them 
falling into the G and PG 
categories. No X-rated movies are 
shown by Star Channel. (Or by 
HBO. And R films are shown after 
9:00 P.M.) 

“This last point was men- 
tioned,” wrote Rud, “by several 
subscribers who were interviewed 
on the subject of Star Channel 
service. Pointing out that the key 
gives parents control over the 
medium, they expressed interest 
in seeing occasional X-rated 
shows.” 


One of the services HBO 
provides for its customers is 
“Your Monthly Entertainment 


Guide,” listing films, the sports 
beat, and other features. Major 
sports events include National 
Basketball Association, American 
Basketball Association, National 
Hockey League, major league 
baseball, the National Horse 
Show, roller derby, track meets 
and college basketball. This 
summer HBO will show the World 
Karate Championships, rodeos, 
and other events. 

Special events not shown on 
commercial TV but seen either 
live or on videotape delay on the 
HBO network have included the 
Ali-Foreman and the Ali-Wepner 
heavyweight championship fights, 
Evel Knievel’s attempted jump 
over the Snake River Canyon, and 
the U.S.-Russian boxing com- 
petition. 

At least eight current-release 
motion pictures are premiered 
monthly, and films from previous 
months receive encore perfor- 


mances for the convenience of new 
subscribers or viewers unable to 
watch previous showings. Films 


receive multiple runs (six or 
seven) for subscriber convenience. 
Titles shown in April by HBO 
included American Graffiti, Bus- 
ter and Billie, The Taking of 
Pelham One Two Three, Thunder- 
bolt and Lightfoot. In May: 
Freebie and the Bean, The Black 
Windmill, Scenes from a Mar- 
riage, 11 Harrowhouse, and—as a 
movie special— Animal Crackers. 
June films included The Odessa 
File and Open Season. 

HBO devotes 15 to 20 per cent 
of its time to special programs — 
children’s shows, like the HBO- 
produced ‘‘Martha’s Attic,” cul- 
tural instruction and information, 
travel and adventure and original 
entertainment specials. 

Filmmakers are happy about 
pay-TV’s showing their movies; 
they take about a 40 per cent slice 
of the cable company’s revenue, 
and know full well the commercial 
networks will buy the same films 
later. 

Motion picture theatre opera- 
tors may see the growth and 
network of pay-TV as a dire threat 
to their business. But, in actual- 
ity, this is not the case. For the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America recently released figures 
to show that 1974 was the second- 
best year in its history. 

And Jack Valenti, MPAA 
president (he strongly supports 
pay cable, which he calls “family 
choice cable”) told the Harvard 
Business School Association of 
Southern California at its April 
meeting in Century City that he 
feels the pay-TV market will for 
the next ten years be only ‘‘sup- 
plemental’’ to the theatrical film 
business and could well develop 


new audiences rather than sub- 
tract from theatre attendance. He 
also said that ‘‘marginal pictures” 
which today can’t find financing 
may get made, and forecast a 25 
to 30 per cent increase in the 
number of films produced, adding, 
“I think this radical change is 
going to be a change for the 
better.” 

Part of that change for the 
better is the estimate that within 
eight years the total capital 
expenditures on CATV will 
approach $4 billion, and half of all 
U.S. households with television 
will be using cable. 

And Rud, in Mart Magazine, 
told his TV recailer retailers that 
the growth of cable and pay-TV 
means ‘“‘more sales of TV re- 
ceivers. For cable TV’s history 
shows that it stimulates retail 
sales. CATV’s clearer, more 
uniform signal encourages con- 
sumers to buy a first, and 
sometimes a second, set—usually 
a color set, at that.” 

And Irving B. Kahn, pioneer 
and longtime booster of cable TV, 
and formerly the head of 
TelePrompTer Corp., rose from 
the audience at the NCTA 
convention in New Orleans in 
April and made a suggestion: 
That cable entrepreneurs become 
film producers, too. He said 
“Hollywood would love it” if cable 
TV makes its own product. And 
he saw no reason why the releases 
of films couldn’t have a new 
pattern. First, pay cable. Then 
theatres. Then commercial tele- 
vision. 

“His statements,” said Variety, 
“drew applause from the packed 
session.” 

And, no doubt, David Sarnoff 
would be in complete agreement, 
too. O 
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of Eve tries to use this classic 
fantasy: Eve watches her husband 
make it with another girl, but the 
whole thing goes on at a group-sex 
orgy where one is supposed to 
betray one’s mate. 

“Now my fantasy is a more 
painful one, since the two-timing 
is not supposed to happen, or at 
least I’m not supposed to see it. I 
just happen to be on a cliff over- 
looking a bay, for instance, when a 
car drives up to the deserted spot. 
Who's inside? My lover and Cybill 
Shepherd (the ultimate insult is 
that he always picks some really 
vapid beauty). He starts to caress 
her knee, just like he always 
caresses mine, to move his hand 
slowly up her leg, all the time 
comparing her perfect body to my 
imperfect one. The bastard.” 

“There, there,’’ said the cross- 
word-puzzle man, patting my 
knee. 

By that time, our intimate 
clique had grown to include one 
man in a leather jacket decorated 
with little links of chain, a gray- 
haired executive type with a brief- 
case, and a young man wearing a 
long skirt, with bells braided into 
his scruffy beard. Lacy was still 
suspicious. “So you have fanta- 
sies, so what? Everybody knows 
women don’t turn on to porn,” he 
grumbled. ‘‘So what’s the point of 
filming women’s fantasies?” 

“As a matter of fact, women do 
turn on to porn,” said the young 
man with the bells, pulling a 
recent copy of Psychology Today 
from underneath his skirt. “It 
says here that, by using a penile 
strain gauge and photoplethysmo- 
graph, researchers were able to 
prove that women respond as 
much as men do to erotic tapes. 
The confusion arises because 
women simply don’t have the 
same foolproof equipment we have 
for detecting their response. The 
women interviewed and tested 
described their response as 
“throbbing” or “tickling” or 
“bells ringing,” but the devices 
placed inside their vaginas” 
(despite the darkness of the movie 
house, I could sense the executive 
was blushing) “proved that they 
responded much more to verbal 


erotic stimuli than men did.” 

“Well,” said Lacy, ‘“‘bells 
ringing. . . I don’t know.” 

“Then how do you explain the 
Eros Contraction?” I asked. “It’s 
the closest women may come to 
insant orgasm. Never heard of it? 
It’s a curious little internal clutch 
that lets you know the porn is 
right on target. I’m sure any 
woman who's ever felt the 
sensation will be glad to argue 
that well-done pornography cer- 
tainly can turn women on.” 

“Far out,” said the skirted boy. 


In The Hottest Show in Town, 
the stress is on athletic prowess. 


“My advice to you, Lacy,” I 
said, ‘‘is to check into women’s 
fantasies. If women’s ideas on 
pleasure and pain don’t satisfy 
you, if you suspect the authenti- 
city of authors like Nancy Friday, 
Hanja Kochansky, and Shere 
Hite, if you find their interviews 
and the answers to their question- 
naires incredible, then I suggest 
you do a little research on your 
own. The very worst that can be 
said about books like My Secret 
Garden, Female Sexual Fantasies, 
and Sexual Honesty is that they 
are fabrications, some male’s pro- 
jections of what he’d like 
women’s fantasies to be. But I 
think if you check it out personal- 
ly, you'll find the same variety 
those books represent. 

The point is, men’s fantasies 
may be burnt-out, but women’s 
are very much alive.” 
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PATTY 


(Continued from page 82) 


shoot-and-chase scene between 
Lou and Johnny. For the well- 
publicized bank robbery, Roberts 
came up with the Canal Street 
branch of the European-American 
Bank. 

“We couldn’t start filming the 
robbery until the bank manager 
had all the cash in the vaults,” he 
says. ‘‘Seems as if they had just 
experienced a robbery there.” 

Roberts contends he has the 
hottest property of them all. ‘‘In 
fact,” he states, ‘‘I may even 
release the property myself. 
Undoubtedly, though, TWAC will 
sell off the worldwide rights — 
those outside the U.S.—because I 
cannot be monitoring the receipts 
over there. Seymour Mayer of 
Sagittarius Productions handled 
the overseas sales for Sweet 
Saviour and will probably take 
over on Patty, too.” 

Intrigued with the thought of 
dramatizing the unlawful, Roberts 
is tapping his reserve energies to 
cast The Adonis Campaign—a 
film based on the life of under- 
world character Joe Adonis who 
attempted a revolt against his 
Godfather. 

The phone rings after being 
silent some 25 minutes. ‘‘Yes, this 
is Bob Roberts. Jack Palance you 
say, to play Rico Fortune. Great! 
See if you can get him. If not... 
Orson Welles.” Q 


New Tycoons 
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ported Evans on Love Story and 
The Godfather, and had sold both 
brilliantly. Bluhdorn made him 
president of Paramount. The 
press had a field day with the 
supposed rivalry between Yablans 
and Evans. Yablans wanted equal 
time when anyone interviewed 
Evans, or so the stories went. The 
more likely supposition is that 
both thought the press-built 
rivalry made for good publicity for 
the company, that they thereupon 
encouraged reporters into making 
something over it, and had their 
private fun with the results. But 
Yablans, apparently, began to 
take his very real power very ser- 
iously. He talked about running 
for mayor of New York, and stone- 
stepping from there to the presi- 
dency of the country. And, in an 
article about him that appeared in 
New York Magazine, he made 
some remarks that appeared to 
put down the boss of bosses, 
Charles Bluhdorn. Whereupon the 
vanilla ice cream hit the fan, 
euphemistically speaking. Bluh- 
dorn, within a matter of hours 
placed Barry Diller, a young ABC 
television executive right over the 
head of Yablans, making the 
Yablans presidency virtually a 
figurehead position. What else 
was there for Yablans to do, but 
keep his mouth shut for a change 
and resign. Exactly what he did. 
He’s back in business, though, at 
Fox, and fallen tycoons have a 
way, sometimes, of rising again. 

Actually, the Evans-Yablans 
relationship worked very well. 
Evans worried over every detail 
concerning the making of Para- 
mount’s pictures, while Yablans 
did the selling. As a team they 
were incomparable. Probably, 
with Yablans gone, Evans missed 
the fussing, the feuding, and also 
the fun. “I never wanted to be 
president of the company,” Evans 
admitted, and then candidly 
added, “I'm a lousy business- 
man.” No, what Evans is 
basically is a picture-maker, which 
is not necessarily a writer, a 
producer, or a director. He gets 
this gut feeling that something 
can make it, maybe big, and then 
puts his heart and soul into trying 


to make it happen. He doesn’t 
mind the squabbles and fights 
that come from the clash of 
personalities, including his own. 
Most everyone concerned with 
Chinatown now avers that Evans 
held the team together. Faye 
Dunaway walked off the picture 
three times. Robert Towne, the 
screenwriter, walked off. Polanski 
walked off. They all came back. 

What will Evans do now that 
he’s freed from the responsibility 
of overseeing Paramount’s pro- 
duction program? He’s already 
doing it. He’s got William Gold- 
man working on a script of his 
novel, The Marathon Man, and 
John Schlesinger tied in to direct 
it. Evans will personally produce. 
He speaks of taking under his 
wing (he’s got an eight year 
contract for the purpose) as many 
as two to four film projects a year. 
There are other kinds of Holly- 
wood tycoons than studio bosses. 
Hal Wallis was one. Sam Goldwyn 
another. Picture Makers. “I like,” 
said Evans, “the electricity that 
comes from putting people to- 
gether on a picture. I’ve found out 
that when you’re on a picture and 
it’s like summer camp, all fun and 
frolic, the result usually is soft. 
But when there is tension, aggra- 
vation, anger, fights, it creates 
electricity, and you can sense it on 
the screen. I would rather make 
six than twenty six a year, and 
have each one hand-molded and 
special. And if you have it right, 
and do it right, it’s like hitting an 
oil gusher. Do you know the thrill 
of hitting an oil gusher?” 

Talk about oil gushers! Love 
Story—80 million; The Godfather 
—130 million; The Great Gatsby 
—25 Million; Chinatown—25 
million. The Longest Yard—30 
million. With those kinds of figures 
Hollywood can go on forever. Just 
before Evans quit as head of 
production, he asked a friend how 
he’d be regarded in the town 
(meaning Hollywood, Westwood, 
Beverly Hills, and Bel Air) once 
he was on his own again. 

The friend thought for a 
moment, and said: “Big, Bob. 
Very big.” Meaning, that the Bob 
Evans story is far from over. 


Arthur Knight, Leonard Maltin, 
Hubert Herring, Elisabeth Weis, 
David Tablaquab 


ARTHUR PENN’S FIRST major 
picture in five years (he did a 
section of Visions of Eight in 
1973) has to be chalked up as a 
major disappointment. The mur- 
kiness of its photography, and the 
statement it seems to be making 
—that it is futile to try to pin 
down a single crime in a lethal 
society—has been made better in 
other, less self-consciously reti- 
cent movies. Penn uses the format 
of the film noir detective story, 
but manages to eliminate all those 
elements of psychological sus- 
pense that make that genre work. 

Perhaps because Gene Hack- 
man plays a private eye in this as 
well as in The Conversation, a 
comparison between the two films 
is almost inevitable. Certainly, it 
is invited. Once again, Hackman 
is withdrawn, reclusive, so much 
so that his attractive wife (Susan 
Clark) has taken a lover. Once 
again, he is drawn, reluctantly, 
into an affair he feels instinctively 
is no concern of his. But he had 
returned teen-aged Melanie Grif- 
fith to her mother, a former 
Hollywood starlet (beautifully 
played by Janet Ward), and the 
next day the girl is dead in a freak 
accident on a movie set. Hack- 
man, examining the footage (just 
as he had listened to the tapes in 
The Conversation), decides it was 
no accident. 

Although Penn draws a parallel 
between the girl’s death and the 
killing of President Kennedy, it 
seems forced and synthetic. The 
two events are worlds apart, and 
the reference comes across too ob- 
viously for what it is—writer Alan 
Sharp’s attempt to create a meta- 


Murky plot, but worth seeing. 


Gene Hackman, Melanie Griffith and Jennifer Warren in Nightmoves. 


phor for his story, and Arthur 
Penn’s attempt to attach a signi- 
ficance to his picture. Actually, by 
accenting the metaphor in the 
first place, Penn succeeds only in 
emphasizing how shallow and 
insignificant his characters really 
are. There is nothing cosmic about 
any of them, even though—as in 
Mickey One—the director would 
have us believe so. 

But it would be just as wrong to 
dismiss this as a negligible movie 
as it would be to dismiss Arthur 
Penn as a negligible director. We 
have all too few films and all too 
few directors that try to make a 
statement with meaning for our 
times. In Night Moves, I think, 
Penn has simply chosen the wrong 
metaphor. And I found his pace 
maddeningly slow for a suspense 
picture. But, as always, he has 


wrung superb performances froni 
his cast. I am beginning to 
suspect that Gene Hackman can 
do no wrong, especially when 
giving a face to essentially face- 
less men. He lends a particularity 
to every role he plays, and here, 
most noticeably in his scenes with 
Jennifer Warren, who plays the 
mistress of a big-time Florida 
smuggler, he reveals a degree of 
warmth, even of sexiness, that he 
has never shown before. Also 
worth mention is Penn’s action 
finale which almost compensates 
for the sluggishness of the earlier 
passages. 

Night Moves is worth seeing, - 
and worth thinking about. It is, 
however, probably best not to go 
in anticipating another Bonnie 
and Clyde. Maybe that will come 
next time. A.K. 


Nothing new or original. 


CAPONE IS one of those movies 
you think you’ve seen before. 
That’s because you have—in bits 
and pieces running through ump- 
teen gangster movies that have 
preceded it. 

This one boasts an ‘‘authentic” 
script, by mobster-buff Arthur 
Browne, but such authenticity (if 
the boast is true) cannot dispel the 
feeling of deja vu that permeates 
the production. 

After a while, aside from unin- 
tentionally funny dialogue, the 
only diversion one can find is to 
figure out how director Steve 
Carver will photograph the next 
rub-out: will it be from the inside 
of the hit-man’s car...or from a 
second-story window across the 
street. . .or will he just repeat the 
same shot used for the rub-out 
before last? 

Another novelty in Capone (and 
novelties are few in this yawner) is 
counting the number of different 
ways one can produce an inaudible 
sound-track. One way to do it is to 
shoot a police interrogation in a 
room with horrible echos. Another 
is to have Ben Gazzara talk with a 
cigar in his mouth. But the best 
way of all is to stuff cotton into 
Gazzara’s jowls, to make him look 
more like Capone—ignoring the 
fact that much of his subsequent 
dialogue comes out like mush. For 
an added bonus, there are some 
scenes where the actor combines 
the cotton and the cigar for 
double-incomprehensibility. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
scenes where you can understand 
what the actors are saying with 
crystal clarity, and those are just 
as bad, for Capone is full of card- 
board cliche dialogue. 

Director Carver keeps things 
moving pretty well, but there is 
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Mobsters Harry Guardino, John Cassavetes and Ben Gazzara confer in Capone. 


just so much one can do with a 
script as boring as this. Shot on 
location on overly familiar 20th 
Century Fox street sets, and 
using one scene from producer 
Roger Corman’s St. Valentine’s 
Day Massacre intact (in grainy 
stock footage, which destroys the 
attempted illusion), Capone may 
be a more expensive picture than 
those Corman makés for his own 
company, but the corner-cutting 
still shows. 

Ben Gazzara does what he can 
in the title role, and is adequately 
supported by Harry Guardino, 
Susan Blakely (who’s fun as a 
free-wheeling flapper), Frank 
Campanella, Sylvester Stallone 
(who looks like a sure bet for 
many more gangster films), and 
John Cassavetes in what amounts 
to a walk-on as a gangland boss. 

When all is said and done, one 
wonders why they didn’t just re- 
issue St. Valentine’s Day Mas- 
sacre and be done with it. There’s 
nothing new or original to justify 
the time and money that went into 
making Capone—and there’s no- 
thing to justify wasting your time 
watching it either. L.M. 


Too big, too lavish, 
too broad. 


FILMMAKERS TRIED for 
years to get Nathanael West’s 
Day of the Locust onto the screen 
—and no wonder. The novel’s 
explosive material was ripe for 
filming. With the crazy, sordid 


fringes of Depression Hollywood 
as a backdrop, three characters 
lock into an intense emotional 
struggle—one that leads to a 
finale of Wagnerian dimension. 
Faye, a dumb-blonde would-be 
starlet, literally drives men mad 
with her blend of virgin and slut, 
tease and saint. Tod, the 
proverbial bright young talent, 
and Homer, a shy, hulking boob 
from the Midwest, are Faye’s 
victims; when they go down, 
Hollywood—symbolically at least 
—goes with them. Real possi- 
bilities, especially in this age of 
revisionist nostalgia. 

But filming a successful novel is 
tricky business. Second-hand in- 
spiration is worse than no inspira- 
tion at all, and important choices 
must be made— which elements to 
stress, which to gloss over. The 
specific danger here is that Faye is 
so complex: If one wanders too far 
from her subtle make-up, her 
siren-like magic makes no sense. 


Karen Black and Donald Sutherland as Hollywood losers in Locust (top, below). 


But John Schlesinger—the direc- 
tor to finally bring Locust to the 
screen—has done just that. Con- 
centrating on the externals, the 
broad outlines, he painstakingly 
re-creates the Hollywood of old in 
all its grand decadence, and 
smothers it all with diffused light 
and washed-out color. There is 
such reverence for bigness, for 
lavishness; through this glittering 
haze, only, the characters’ blunt 
protrusions can be seen. Faye’s 
surface contradictions—the sharp 
points of her star—are clicked off, 
but the human being at the center 
is obscured. We see Tod and 
Homer before and after Faye has 
bewitched them, but we don’t see 
the destruction process. The facts 
are there—the raw material and 
the consequences—but what’s 
missing is the action itself, the life 
behind the facts. Subtlety can’t 
survive in this rarefied multi- 
million-dollar atmosphere. 


Continuity also evaporates in 
that thinned air. The screenplay 
must have been based on every 
third page of the book, with those 
pages shuffled and dealt to us in 
random order. After one abrupt 
transition, we find that Faye is 
living with Homer. Are they 
married? Are they even sleeping 
together? There is no clue, and the 
film is in no hurry to enlighten us. 

Karen Black (Faye) tries hard, 
but she goes off in too many 
directions at once—from “‘saving 
herself’’ to prostitution, from 
flightiness to heartfelt sincerity — 
and is not given a chance to work 
things out gradually, believably. 
The part could be fascinating, but 
again the necessary subtlety is 
smothered. I can’t imagine her 
driving anyone mad with lust. 
William Atherton (Tod) also tries, 
but he’s just too self-assured. His 
bright newcomer talks to studio 
heads the way Al Pacino talks to 
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old Mafia bosses. When he 
mouths his feverish words about 
Faye, we must take his word for 
his delirium—we see nothing. 
Better is Donald Sutherland 
(Homer), with all his hand-wring- 
ing longings, but his transition to 
a slobbering, twitching madman 
is too abrupt. We don’t see him 
get there. One bright spot. is 
Burgess Meredith as Faye’s ex- 
vaudevillian father. His playful, 
affecting performance shines out 
from the grossly overproduced 
chaos. H.B.H. 


A vulgar, cheap display. 


WHEN HAMMOND (Perry 
King), a plantation-owner’s son in 
Mandingo, soothes his slave mis- 
tress in an emotional moment 
with “Ellen, honey, I ain’t never 
gonna sell you, you’re mine,” he 
sounds like a modern-day college 
kid promising to be faithful ‘til 
September. When Hammond and 
Ellen (Brenda Sykes), snuggled in 
their canopied love nest, get to 
talking about the morality of 
slavery, their debate has the 
intellectual detachment of a 
modern couple slouched in their 
chrome-and-leather chairs reading 
the Sunday Times, pondering 
whether or not to boycott aerosol 
sprays. When another slave is 
about to be hung (for leading a 
brief revolt), he launches into a 
neat verbal paragraph of political 
ideology—everything from “This 
is just as much our land as your 
land” to ‘‘I’d rather die than be a 
slave’’—with the composure of a 
keynote speaker at a Republican 
Convention. All the characters 
seem to have benefited from our 
modern Age of Therapy: they 
don’t suppress their primal 
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GWTW was never like this: Perry King in Mandingo divides his TAR 
slave girl Brenda Sykes (top) and Southern belle Susan George (below). 
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between 


thoughts. Hammond and a friend 
are given two slave girls for a 
night’s pleasure, and the friend 
casually gets out a belt and starts 
whipping his girl. When Ham- 
mond asks why, his friend 
answers, without hesitation, “It 
makes a man feel good to do it.” 
It’s so refreshing to see a sadistic 
pervert with no hangups about 
expressing himself. 

Mandingo (the word refers to a 
sort of African version of the 
master race) attempts to show the 
true face of the ante-bellum South 
—warts and all. The warts are 
there, but they get lost in the 
billowing, swamp-green suds of 
this soap opera of slavery; the 
film winds up as nothing more 
than a Grade-B melodrama in 
period dress, (The atmosphere is 
there in abundance—we can 
almost feel the mosquitoes.) It 
presents itself as an expose of 
slavery, of the miscegenation and 
the violence. The sex is certainly 
there; the plantation is a veritable 
Peyton Place, with every con- 
ceivable sexual permutation: 


white man and black woman, 
black man and white woman, 
black incest, white incest, all the 
way to James Mason, as the plan- 
tation-owner, who, as a supposed 
cure for his rheumatism, spends 
his lolling hours caressing the 
bare stomach of a young slave boy 
with his feet. If interracial incest 
were possible, I’m sure that would 
have been included too. 

And brutality—my God, yes! 
Two slaves, trained for fighting, 
claw each other’s eyes, chomp at 
each other’s legs, and deliver 
enough knee blows to the crotch 
to stunt the population growth of 
an entire village. It is a vulgar, 
cheap display, anything but the 
hardnosed revelation it purports 
to be. And the slave who wins that 
little tete-a-tete (boxer Ken 
Norton) isn’t through yet. He is 
finished off by his irate master 
(who has just discovered that 
Norton is the father of his wife’s 
baby) by being shot, boiled, and 
pitch-forked to death, And with 
that, the story sputters to an end. 

H.B.H. 


Antonioni’s most verbally 
explicit work. 


ANTONIONI’S NEW FILM 
starts where his last two fiction 
features left off. Zabriskie Point 
ended with its heroine in the 
middle of a desert, and Blow-Up 
ended when its mod photogra- 
pher, after tossing an invisible 
ball back to some tennis players, 
became invisible himself. The 
Passenger begins with a photo- 
grapher in a desert, who decides to 
make himself invisible. 

More specifically, it begins with 
Jack Nicholson who plays a well- 
known reporter making a film 


Jack Nicholson is a reporter assuming the identity of an arms smuggler in 
Antonioni’s The Passenger. Maria Schneider is his charming confederate. 


about some insurgents in a new 
African nation. When the other 
white visitor at his desert hotel— 
no Sahara Hilton—dies of a heart 
attack, Nicholson exchanges pass- 
port, room and luggage with the 
dead man, abandoning his own 
family, career and past all in one 
stroke, so to speak. Having found 
an appointment book near the 
corpse, he resumes the dead man’s 
itinerary across Europe and 
discovers that he has assumed the 
identity of a trafficker in arms for 
African revolutionaries. 

In Spain, Nicholson picks up a 
charming confederate in Maria 
Schneider, who has exchanged her 
baby-faced pout of Last Tango in 
Paris for some of the sexier 
mysteriousness of an Antonioni 
woman. But she also sports a 
warm grin that makes her more 
likable a heroine than Monica 
Vitti or Vanessa Redgrave. The 
Schneider-Nicholson liaison, how- 
ever temporary, is unusually 
healthy for an Antonioni couple. 
Their rapport in moments of crisis 
recalls Gable and Colbert or 
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Bogart and Bacall getting them- 
selves out of jams through in- 
genuity and teamwork. 

Nicholson’s flight from pur- 
suers from both his known and his 
unknown past supplies plenty of 
suspense in The Passenger. Yet 
Antonioni generally maintains a 
slow, deliberate pace that forces 
the viewer to contemplate cracks 
in walls and peasants in dusty 
streets. Visually, the film is stun- 
ning. 

Whether you like The Pass- 
enger will depend partly on how 
explicit you like your message. 
Some film-goers can find pro- 
fundity in the blank expressions 
of the flea-bitten poor or the 
ennui-smitten rich. Others prefer a 
character to come out and say 
what’s bothering him—preferably 
in Swedish. 

The Passenger is Antonioni’s 
most verbally explicit work. He 
takes a number of key concerns 
from his earlier films and puts 
them into the mouth of his screen 
alter ego, Nicholson. Nicholson 
questions the possibility of com- 
munication between people and 
the honesty of photography. He 
investigates political revolution 
and effects a personal rebellion by 
overthrowing his own past. 

The most obvious verbal mes- 
sage is contained in a parable 
Nicholson tells Schneider about a 
man who, upon gaining sight for 
the first time at middle age, is at 
first elated by the sight of 
humanity, but eventually be- 
comes so depressed by the world’s 
squalor that he kills himself. 

Not a bad metaphor for the 
paradox of Antonioni’s art: his 
films provide transcendentally 
beautiful images of an ultimately 
bleak vision of the human 
condition. E.W. 
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FILM REVIEW 


Above, the combustible cockroaches 
do their thing; below, a terrorized 
victim. 


A taut and tidy 
little horror picture. 


ALTHOUGH WILLIAM CAS- 
TLE has earned a certain prestige 
as the producer of Rosemary's 
Baby, his personal fortune rests 
on better than a hundred low-bud- 
geted program pictures, many of 
them gimmicky Grand Guignols 
like The Tingler and The House on 
Haunted Hill. For The Tingler, 
certain seats were wired to 
produce a small electric shock at 
appropriate moments in the 
movie, while in Haunted Hill an 
ectoplasmic ‘‘ghost’’ emerged 
from the screen and flittered 
above the audience. For his latest, 
horror-thriller The Bug, Mr. 
Castle has yet another gimmick 
up his sleeve—or perhaps it’s his 
pants leg. Since the plague con- 
sists of out sized cockroaches that 
emit a deadly electric spark from 
their tails, he is arranging to have 
certain chairs at each performance 
designated as “roach seats,” with 
results approximating Aldous 
Huxley’s “‘feelies.” If Earthquake 
could have Sensurround for every- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Trips Across the Years 


te Column by Leonard Maltin 
x atharine Hepburn THIS MONTH, we examine a 


bounty of biographies and auto- 
biographies on the film scene, 
beginning with Charles Higham’s 
Kate (W.W. Norton, $7.95), a 
semi-authorized account of Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s life story —‘‘semi- 
authorized” because, while not an 
as-told-to volume, it was written 

_ with the actress’ blessings, and 
with the cooperation of several 
close friends. 

The result is a fast-reading, 
enjoyable chronicle of Miss Hep- 
burn’s life and career, with an 
emphasis on the latter, As in 
Higham’s recent biography of 
Ava Gardner, Kate is at its best 
when it details the background of 
the actress’ film projects, unearth- 
ing previously unreported behind- 
the-scenes information, reminis- 
censes of co-stars and directors, 
and the like. George Stevens’ 
comments on Alice Adams and 
Quality Street, for instance, are 
particularly insightful in explain- 
ing the success and failure 
(respectively) of those 1930s 
Hepburn vehicles, just as the 
broader spectrum of material 
available to Higham on the 
shooting of The Lion in Winter 
provides a colorful portrait of that 
more recent endeavor. 

But when all is said and done, 
the reader never gets the feeling of 
having met Kate Hepburn, since 
the book doesn’t penetrate any 
deeper than Dick Cavett’s tele- 
vision interview. Higham’s breezy 
style keeps the book moving at a 
pleasant clip, never flagging, and 


© encompasses various and sundry 

by Charles Higham Eep i 
ing her affairs with Leland Hay- 

ward and Howard Hughes, and 

her unique relationship with 
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Spencer Tracy. 

Compared to Garson Kanin’s 
“personal memoir” of Tracy and 
Hepburn however, one comes to 
this book with a decided handicap, 


because Higham ca#not provide 
the same warm, inuimete enpse 
of his subject, either ale with 
soulmate Tracy. It migy seem 
unfair to criticize Higham fer not 
being privy to than moses 
of Hepburn afforded an friend 


like Kanin, but nevertheless, his 
biography, while enjoyable, comes 


off as something less than 
definitive. 
In Never-Never Land 


Another glance backward comes 
from the pen of Jesse Lasky, Jr., 
in a hugely entertaining volume 
called Whatever Happened to 
Hollywood? (Funk & Wagnall, 
$8.95). Lasky is the son of movie 
pioneer Jesse Lasky, co-founder of 
Paramount Pictures. In the 1930s, 
Lasky, Jr. launched a successful 
career on his own as a screen- 
writer, spending many years in 
the employ of Cecil B. DeMille. 
Looking back on the never-never- 
land in which he grew up, and 
reminiscing about his tenure with 
DeMille, Lasky brings a writer’s 
skill to the by-now traditional 
Hollywood recall. The result is a 
compendium of memories and 
observations in which even the 
familiar seems fresh, and as a 
result, the fresh material is doubly 
delightful. 

Imagine growing up in a 
Hollywood palace by the sea, with 
a parade of houseguests ranging 
from Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin to Louis Brom- 
field and F. Scott Fitzgerald, 

slowly beginning to realize the 
| power wielded by his father, 


Shirley 
MacLainé 


i Dont 


coming to regard a fully staffed 
house, a garage full of expensive 
cars, a separate luxury apartment 
in New York, and annual excur- 
sions to Europe as a matter of 
course—and then seeing that 
whole world crumble practically 
overnight, through a combination 
of stock-market woes and high- 
level Hollywood politics. 

Or becoming Jean Harlow’s 
steady companion for one glorious 
dizzying month? Lasky’s recol- 


f ail Off the Mountain” 


lection of this brief interlude is 
understandably wistful. 

Best of all, there is Lasky’s 
account of working for the colorful 
Cecil B. DeMille. This alone is 
perhaps the best saga in print 
about this endlessly fascinating 
character, a martinet to his 
employees, a master showman to 
the world. Lasky joined his staff 
in the late 1930s and remained 
until the great man’s death some 
20 years later, collaborating on 
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the scripts of Union Pacific, 
Northwest Mounted Police, Sam- 
son and Delilah, and The Ten 
Commandments, among others. 
His stories of how DeMille 
literally wrung these scripts out of 
his writers are unforgettable. 

Literate, amusing, engrossing, 
Whatever Happened to Holly- 
wood? is a book that will warrant 
re-reading, in order to completely 
savor such delicious storytelling 
on the Hollywood that was. 


Heavenly Animation 


Digging back even further into 
film history, St. Martin’s Press 
has just imported a British book 
called Marvellous Melies, by Paul 
Hammond ($10.00), the first book 
in English on this famous early 
filmmaker whose _ trick-movies 
continue to astound and delight 
audiences some 70 years after 
their creation. 

If you think you've never seen a 
film by Georges Melies, think 
again: who hasn’t enjoyed, at one 
time or another, clips from his 
classic A Trip to the Moon (1902), 
in which a rocket flies to the 
heavenly planet and pokes the 
man-in-the-moon in his right eye? 

The Melies format is crystal- 
lized by Hammond: “An object 
can be transformed either instant- 
aneously or gradually into another 
object; an object can grow or 
diminish before our eyes, while the 
rest of the image remains a 
constant size; an object, usually 
human, can disintegrate into its 
parts, then these can assume a life 
of their own; an inanimate object 
can begin to move and an animate 
one to defy the laws of gravity; an 
object can appear or disappear 
instantaneously or gradually.” 
Unlike Melies’ sprightly films, 


this book is sober and serious in 
its approach to the man’s life and 
work. A rather perfunctory (but 
scrupulously well-researched) bi- 
ography, detailing Melies’ rise 
and calamitous fall, is followed by 
a more absorbing critical section 
in which the author dissects some 
of Melies’ films and focuses on the 
motifs and methods behind them. 
The book is well illustrated and 
accompanied by a complete film- 
ography, making it a valuable 
reference tool as well as a useful 
critical biography. 


Beyond Shirley’s World 


You Can Get There From Here 
could well be the title of a Georges 
Melies fantasy film, but in fact is 
Shirley MacLaine’s latest book, 
following her successful autobiog- 
raphy Don’t Fall Off the Moun- 
tain. This second volume is only 
marginally involved with film, but 
in its first hundred-or-so pages 
does present a candid and reveal- 
ing diary of the actress’ involve- 
ment with a disastrous TV series, 
Shirley’s World. Equally interest- 
ing is her word-portrait of 


` Shirley MacLaine is able to be 


Hollywood in 1970, a dinosaur- 
land of veterans cringing at the 
onslaught of Easy Rider and 
trying desperately to cling to an 
impossible status quo. 

It’s also interesting to realize 
that even as recent a movie star as 


wistful for the “old”? Hollywood, 
for while she emerged in the 
mid-1940s, when the studios had 
lost much of their power, the town 
was still a moviemaking capital, 
and a relatively thriving one at 
that. Most importantly, it gave 
the stars and leading figures a 
security that seemed to evaporate 
in the 1960s, when fortunes really 
started to crumble. 


More Memory Lane 


The worlds of film and tele- 
vision merge with show-business 
at large in Every Day’s a Matinee: 
Memoirs Scribbled on a Dressing 
Room Door (W.W. Norton, $8.50). 
The author, Max Wilk, who gave 
us the memorable Wit and 
Wisdom of Hollywood a few years 
ago, is a successful writer who 
grew up breathing the heady air of 
show-business, with a father who 
was Warner Brothers’ literary 
executive. Max grew up in Holly- 
wood and New York, equally 
mesmerized by Broadway shows 
of the 1920s and 30s and his first 
glimpse of Hollywood studios 
during a 1929 sojourn West. 

His book is an anecdotal trip 
across the years, filled with names . 
like Humphrey Bogart, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Michael Curtiz, Ed 
Wynn, Leland Hayward, and 
Jerry Lewis, to name a few. A 
chapter on touring with This is 
the Army and then participating 
in the filming at Warner Brothers 
is a particular highlight. There are 
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| Should Care 


p a i 
also interesting observations on 
working for that neurotic breed 


known as comedians, with specific 
examples at hand. 


Cahn All the Way 


Anecdotes are also the spice of 
Sammy Cahn’s life, and the long- 


IAQ 


time Hollywood-based songwriter 
has filled his book, I Should Care, 
(Arbor House, $8.95) with a 
passel of funny stories. When he 
went to work for the tyrannical 
Columbia Pictures boss Harry 
Cohn, the diminutive lyricist, 
plagued with stomach problems 
since childhood, told his new boss, 


“Mr. Cohn, let’s you and I get one 
thing straight. You’re not giving 
me ulcers. I’ve already got them.” 


Filmdom’s Racy Four 


Authors Joe Morella and 
Edward Z. Epstein have perfected 
a style of presenting gossipy 
biography that reaches its height 
in a new paperback original, Gable 
& Lombard & Powell & Harlow 
(Dell, $1.50) You may think that 
you're “above” such fan-magazine 
material, but these two canny 
writers have done their homework 
and come up with enough spicy 
behind-the-scenes stories to make 
their book irresistible. 

If you're given to flipping 
through vintage copies of Photo- 
play and Modern Screen, you 
know how phony a lot of material 
can be. But Morella and Epstein 
have a knack for sorting through 
the puffery and coming up with 
stories and quotes that, if not 
true, at least sound convincing. In 
addition, they have interviewed 
friends and associates of this 
colorful foursome, in order to 
present as straightforward and‘ 
candid a portrait as possible— 
covering everything from Gable’s 
sex prowess to Harlow’s multiple 
marriages, with no holds barred. 
There’s a lot of fresh material, 
even for long-time followers of the - 
stars, and a healthy compliment 
of rare. photos. In short, a fun 
book for fast reading. 


Last Word 


Having saved the best for last, 
I now present a brief quiz: 1) How 
old is Charles Bronson? 2) What 
was Francis Ford Coppola’s only 
musical feature? 3) For what film 
did Wallace Beery win an Acad- 


emy Award? The answers can be 
found in the new, fourth edition of 
Leslie Halliwell’s wonderful book 
The Filmgoers’ Companion (Hill 
and Wang, $25.00). 

While there have been other 
so-called film encyclopedias in 
recent years, none of them has 
equalled Halliwell’s oft-reprinted 
volume for sheer wealth and 
breadth of information. Halliwell 
is a Hollywood-movie buff, and 
this is the book’s strength—it is 
not a guide to modern-day screen- 
writers in Japan—but it does 
encompass all major figures on 
the international film scene, past 
and present, and it’s rare that one 
is disappointed in consulting this 
book for biographical data. In 
recent editions, the Companion 
has expanded its horizons to 
include separate entries on signif- 
icant. films, and a wide range of 
subjects. 

For every individual listed, 
there is a thumbnail biography 
and a selective filmography (the 
more important the person, the 
more extensive the listing). 

But best of all are the author’s 
comments: witty, well-informed, 
and always indicative of his great 
love for movies. This also extends 
to his choice of photos for inclu- 
sion in this new edition—some 600 
in all, they are great fun, as 
Halliwell has selected behind-the- 
scenes shots, offbeat publicity 
poses, and original movie ads. All 
of this makes The Filmgoers’ 
Companion the most readable, as 
well as the most useful, of all film 
encyclopedias. 

Oh, by the way, Charles Bron- 
son was born in 1922, Coppola’s 
only musical was Finian’s Rain- 
bow, and Wallace Beery won the 
Oscar for The Champ. Aren’t you 
glad you asked? 


LESLIE HALLIWELL 


4th Edition 
Entirely revised, reset and much enlarged 
600 unusual illustrations 
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CEID 


(Continued from page 104) 


body, the very least a low-budget 
disaster movie like The Bug 
could do is supply a limited 
number of “roach seats” for its 
patrons. 

Even without the gimmick, 
however, it’s a taut and tidy little 
horror picture—if you like that 
sort of thing, which I do. (For 
those who don’t, in all fairness I 
should mention that when an 
enormous cockroach affixed itself 
to the ear of Brad Dillman’s wife 
fairly early in the movie, about 
two dozen members of the paying 
public rose in a body and rushed 
for the exits.) In essence, 
The Bug, based on a book by 
Thomas Page, who also wrote the 
screenplay, is hardly novel. An 
earthquake (effectively simulated) 
releases the combustible cock- 
roaches from the bowels of the 
earth. Modern pesticides could 
readily deal with this menace, but 
mad scientist Brad Dillman (in a 
role the late Lionel Atwill would 
have relished) decides that in the 
name of “pure science” he must 
keep alive some of these creatures 
to study their habits. Like most 
Frankenstein monsters, the bugs 
break loose of their captor 
and—now sophisticated enough 
to intuit his designs and to spell 
out their responses—they return 
to menace him. 

What is remarkable here is less 
the plot than its telling. Rarely 
has macrophotography been used 
to more ingenious or unsettling 
effect. And director Jeannot 
Szwarc, recruited from television, 
proves a master at prolonging a 
moment of anticipation into 
minutes of dread. A cockroach, for 
example, has affixed itself to a 
cake carton which a woman 
carries from garage to kitchen. 
She begins to prepare dinner, 
prattling over her cookbooks, and 
we notice that the bug has disap- 
peared. There is an eternity of 
terror until we see it again, this 
time at her neck, just before it sets 
her hair ablaze. Or, by contrast, 
Szwarc can expertly convey the 
quick shock, as when a roach falls 
suddenly upon the hand of a girl 
hoping to make a fast retreat from 
Dillman’s bug-infested lab. 
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Normally these days, a critic 
would credit Szwarc entirely for 
such clever directorial touches. 
But William Castle—like Robert 
Radnitz and precious few other 
producers today—so dominates 
his pictures that the question of 
who directed becomes almost as 


‘irrelevant as who’s in it. (For the 


record, it’s Dillman, Joanna 
Miles, Patty McCormick, and a 
lot of South American roaches.) 
Essentially, though, The Bug is a 
Castle horror movie in his best 
anything-for-a-goosepimple syle 


Well, beautiful scenery. 
Especially Deborah Raffin. 


ONCE IS enough in some cases, 
and this film is one of those cases. 
The story told in the best-selling 
book should have been allowed to 
remain in print and in the imagi- 
nations of those millions who read 
it. Bearing an unwieldy title— 
Jacqueline Susann’s Once Is Not 
Enough—and an unwieldy cast— 
Kirk Douglas, Alexis Smith, 


i 


Brad Dillman as a mad scientist looses some Frankenstein on the world. 


Douglas and Raffin drink to and 
delight in each other. ` 


David Janssen, George Hamilton, 
Melina Mercouri, Gary Conway, 
Brenda Vaccaro and Deborah 
Raffin—the film has little to offer 
except some beautiful scenery, of 


HOW TO SEE ALL THE BEST 


which Deborah Raffin is the prime 
example (although she is com- 
peting with some great location 
shots: Marbella, Spain; Glion, 
Switzerland; New York City and 
Hollywood, California.) 

Deborah Raffin as January 
Wayne also displays some delight- 
ful flashes of talent which illumi- 
nates her youthful beauty in some 
scenes, but as a whole her acting 
is marred by lack of experience (it 
appears.) The only other actors 
worth mentioning are David 
Janssen who adds a warm and 
believable third-dimension to an 
otherwise flatly scripted charac- 
terization of the aging writer, Tom 
Colt, and Brenda Vaccaro (Linda) 
who does a passable job of 
imitating Brenda Vaccaro. 

If you liked the'book, the movie 
will probably disappoint you; 
you didn’t like the book, the 
movie adds nothing to the story; 
but if you are just bored and have 
a few hours to kill while waiting 
for something to happen and you 
want to see a movie that looks 
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Poolside Hollywood 


(Continued from page 91) 


“Playboy Bunnies,” Sachs ex- 


plains. “They're having the 
Bunny of the Year Contest here in 
LA and Hefner has flown them 
out from every Playboy Club in 
the country.” 

An hour and two drinks later, 
the girls appear in groups at the 
Marquis pool loudly complaining 
about their punishing contest 
schedule, which saw them rehears- 
ing their Playboy Pageant num- 
bers from eight in the morning till 
three each afternoon, after which 
they were expected to enliven the 
proceedings beside Hugh Hefner’s 
kidney shaped pool at his mansion 
several miles and considerable 
light years away from the goings- 
on at the Marquis. 

“You feel you’re bein’ measured 


up at Hef's says Dee Dee 
Thompson, a Playboy Bunny 
from Atlanta who has just 


collapsed onto a chaise a few feet 
away from where Sachs is holding 
court. Blonde and tan with a set of 
relentlessly even white teeth, Dee 
Dee has never before been to Los 
Angeles and is already making 
plans to return just as soon as she 


can, whether or not she wins the 
title of Bunny of the Year—the 
probability of which she frankly 
dismisses with a charming shrug 
of the shoulders and an air of mild 
distaste. 

“Not a chance, honey,” she 
confides to Sachs and his group. 
She lowers her voice. “I'm not 
stacked well enough. Besides I 
just hate competin’. I sure would 
like to see myself livin’ out here. 
This hotel is cute. You feel like 
you are in the middle of every- 
thing rather than the backyard of 
a hotel. You know who I saw right 
here two days ago?” 

All ears are tuned. 

“Little Richard. Is he cute! I 
shook hands with him and he 
said. . .'’—there is a pause as Dee 


_ Dee considers her reading of the 


line—‘‘God Bless you.” 

A moment later she has gone 
into a huddle with Paula, a 
striking brunette from Baltimore 
with Amazon-like proportions and 
a yard-wide scowl which furrows 
her pretty features and which she 
complains later is the only way 
she can relax after smiling all 


“For a while there, I thought somebody had made a movie of my diary.” 
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day long at the Bunny Pageant 
judges. 

“The life isn’t it?” Jack Sachs 
says beaming beautifally as yet 
another group .of competing 
Bunnies in various stages of 
dishabille settle in for a snatch of 
sun by the pool. “Oy vey, is this 
the life. Do you know they have a 
guard posted on the floor where 
the girls are staying? Definitely 
not like the old days.” 

There is a stir at the patio 
entrance. A contralto giggle 
followed by the high pitched yap 
of a Yorkshire terrier. 

“Eight to one it’s BJ,” Sachs 
says, not lifting his gaze from a 
cluster of supine Bunnies at the 
far end of the pool. 

BJ Halpin, wearing shades and 
a terrycloth robe over a bathing 
suit has just arrived from across 
the street to pick up some unfor- 
warded mail which includes a 
remembrance from a_ recently 
departed guest—an issue of Play- 
boy dated Christmas, 1962. 

“That’s me all right,” she says 
later, one hand cupped at her 
forehead to avoid the glare of the 
sinking afternoon sun, and the 
other clutching her dog Brightie 
and the magazine—which she is at 
first reluctant to let anyone see. 

“I had three covers. This one 
here was the last. She relaxes her 
grip a bit so that one can catch a 
glimpse of the cover. “Sweet 
huh?” 

There is a burst of laughter 
from the other side of the pool as 
three of the Bunnies double up in 
fits of giggles at something the 
Manhattan Transfer sideman 
said. Jack Sachs’ phonograph has 
stopped and there is a sudden lull 
as a grey flannel cloud covers the 
sun. 

BJ removes her shades and 
slowly moves her eyes over to 
where the Bunnies are now 
gathering up their possessions, 
sulkily making their way back to 
their quarters to shower and 
powder and ready themselves for 
the evening’s inspection at Hugh 
Hefner’s mansion. 

“Time to go,” BJ says at last, 
looking away from the now 
deserted pool. “Isn't that right, 
honey,” she coos to her dog who 
regards her with a look of dumb 
amazement. ‘‘I’ve got to make my 
baby dinner. Such delicious din- 
dins for my little Brightie.”’ O 


Starlets 


(Continued from page 17) 


Hollywood party trip.” She 
pauses and smiles. “On the other 
hand, studio parties are great if 
you know the people.” 

Robbie’s one starlet trait, 
perhaps, is to love to get dressed 
up, “to knock them dead” as she 
puts it. On the other hand, Robbie 
tends to spend as much time as 
possible at home and with her 
“man.” She raises horses and 
dogs. To her it is necessary to 
have a release from the constant 
pressure of wondering whether 
you will get a part or not. Her 
agent handles the business and 
that is fine with her. 

Robbie’s level attitude has 
enabled her to avoid some of the 
many cliche pitfalls that are 
usually associated with the star- 
let. She has circumvented the 
casting couch and other sex- 
ploitative offers. “Oh yeah, the 
offers are there, but I just don’t 
get involved. When I get a part, it 
is because I am right for it and for 


no other reason.” 

Maria O’Brien is another 
actress who has managed to avoid 
the side tracts and bad directions 
offered to many newcomers. The 
dark and sultry, talented actress 
had somewhat of a head start as 
both her parents are involved in 
show business; however, she is 
intent on doing it herself.-A year 
ago she was waiting tables and 
studying acting at night. “My 
favorite hang-out?” she laughed 
and mentioned the name of a 
coffee shop on Pico Blvd. “Hang- 
ing out in restaurants gets you a 
lot of free lunches, but that’s 
about it. It’s basically nowhere.”’ 

A character actress, Maria will 
soon be seen in Smile, a new film 


directed by Michael Ritchie (The 
Candidate and Downhill Racer). 
She feels that giving good 
readings for directors and casting 
agents is very important and 
although she is very serious about 
acting, it doesn’t mean the begin- 
ning or end of the world. She 
works hard and to her it isn’t 
glamorous, but it certainly is 
exciting. 

But romance-lovers don’t dis- 
may—there still is the big break! 
Melanie Griffith, daughter ‘of 
actress Tippi Hedren, is living 
proof. A model, she was studying 
acting at the Hollywood Profes- 
sional School when one of her 
classmates tried out for the role of 


r es 3 
Top: Free-spirited Tiffany Bolling. 
Left: Starlet hangout Clementines. 


Delly in Arthur Penn’s film, Night 


Moves. When her classmate failed 
to be right for the part, she 
suggested that Melanie might. 
After several interviews, Melanie 
got the part. Instant stardom? 
Well not quite, but as close to that 
big break as possible. 

Susan Blakely was another 
so-called starlet. JoAnna Cassidy, 
Francine York. But these are girls 
who work, who are glamorous, 
yes, but who are also good. 
Today’s starlet must be able to 
act. She must have the fortitude 
to keep on pushing. She knows, of 
course, what good publicity can 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Starlets 
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do but she’s unimpressed by the 
past illusions of the star factory. 
They are all different, each an 
individualist on her way up. 

One of the things that led to 
stereotyping starlets was the 
tendency for young actresses to 
make initial appearances in “R” 
rated films. But it is better to 
“wait for the right roles,” says 
Tiffany Bolling, an actress who 
did follow the nude route by 
appearing in films like Bonnie’s 
Kids and the Candy Snatchers. -. 

Tiffany dislikes the term ‘‘star- 
let’ and all the misplaced 
emotions connected with it. She 
readily admits that she was naive 
when she first began her career as 
a stunt girl and an extra. She got 
one of the coveted contracts and it 
lasted exactly six months. “I was 
a maverick,” she said and smiled a 
knowing smile, ‘“‘I’d come to the 
commissary in leotards, all 
sweaty. They just couldn’t com- 
prehend.”’ 

Her supporting role in Marriage 
of a Young Stockbroker gained 
her recognition, but it also got her 
stereotyped as “sexy.” A layout 
in Playboy clinched it. She became 
a popular figure in the “R” rater 
circuit, an image which she would 
clearly love to change. 


Tiffany is an outdoorsy, free- 
spirit preferring to believe in the 
goodness of people and the 
honesty of their intentions. But 
she is also a professional actress, 
an ambitious girl who realizes that 
stardom is just a film’s throw 
away. Her newest film Wild Party 
with Raquel Welch and James ~ 
Coco just may be it. She realizes 
that publicity makes a difference 
but it depends on what the story 
is, whether it is true and who you 
are seen with. Linked romantically 
with Frank Sinatra at one time, 
Tiffany claims that she reaped no 
publicity from it, nor did she try 
and take advantage of the 
situation. “Francis and I were 
very close for many months,” 
relates Tiffany for whom personal 
relationships are very personal. 
She does not “‘hang out,” doesn’t 
care about being seen in the 
starlet sense. Instead she enjoys 
people for themselves. She is 
excited about being able to sing in 
her latest film. “Singing and 
writing my own material is some- 
thing I’m deeply involved in. It’s 
another avenue of expression. She 
is now trying to develop a treat- 
ment for a TV series— The Starlet 
—for even if it is not her favorite 
world, it is certainly commercial.) 
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